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The Advancing Unitarians 


S EVERY READER knows, in the churches 
called evangelical there is a spirit of Ke that 
the whole world will become Unitarian. A dele- 


gate from that vast orthodox communion to the 


May Meetings would have received little evidence 
to cheer his hope that free Christianity is decadent 
and tired of its job. He would have found 
wherever he might turn, to the right of him and the 
left, before him and behind, two major spiritual 
factors in vigorous vitality, rising in potency to 
the climax of the week. These things prevailed: 
Life, the first. thing, was there in quickening 
abundance; and Mastery, the second thing,—the 
purpose of determined souls to control and direct 
their own day and destiny,—dominated the host. 
A man who has kept count of the Unitarian faith 
for five years asked a friend if he realized what the 
church has done in that short time. The other con- 
fessed he had been so pressed making his small part 
of that record, he had not taken an hour off to 
study it. A new idea! Once we had the spirit of 
contemplating what we proposed to do, in those 
happily departed times when our achievements 
were much in the future tense. But for all that, 
they counted, or we should not be here to-day. Con- 
tinuity is life’s other name, and the brooding and 
the dreaming, and even the waiting with folded 
hands, are precedent to ultimate achievement. 
Nothing good is lost, and every aspiration brings 
in its own sure and mystic way the accessions of 
power for which we live and have our being. 
Power! What is it? When a prayer becomes a 
fact,. power does it. There was an awakening half 
a decade ago that we had enough truth to overcome 
the world. But to make it into power, to get it 
down from the head to the heart, and thence into 
strong hands which would reach out to human 
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beings in such winsome fashion as to cause their 
hands to reach out to ours,—that was the task! 
And how we have set ourselves to it. How united 
we have grown. It is the story of Anniversary 
Week. 

Take, as the most wonderful demonstration of 
our cause that many of us have ever witnessed, 
those fifteen messengers of achievement! For two 
hours, filled with hard-packed sentences of facts, we 
listened and rejoiced. The art of the telling was 
almost equal to the greatness of the deeds. There 
are two kinds of Christians, one said as one fol- 
lowed, and verily, these people are the right kind. 
There is in the world so much crippled leaning on 


’ Jesus in the name of religion. It makes that menial 


and dependent religiosity which takes all the love 
of spiritual power out of youth or drives them from 
the sicklied churches. But these people are not 
such. The might of conquest is in the air. No 
whimpering, no hesitancy, no uncertainty here. 

We witness progress in every avenue of the com- 
mon work. There, first of all, is youth itself, for 
whose cause—and rights—the whole week was in 
fact a dedication. Youth asserted itself by the word | 
of its life. It is seeking its proper control in the 
governance of the churches. The older generation, 
if it still stands in the way in musty parishes, will 
be gently shunted aside for its lack of good sense. 
Youth shall be served. The new day is here, which 
means the younger generation is aware of itself, 
and is indeed engaged in the generation of methods 
and purposes congenial to the nature of our own 
unfolding times. 

We are not peculiar in this new recognition of 
youth, but we are somewhat ahead of the other 
churches. They cannot go forward, since they must 
still defend the faith of the elders. That takes all 
their, zeal. The Presbyterians, for example, spent 
nearly all their precious time last week doing the 
wrong thing in their General Assembly. They ~ 
went on a heresy hunt, hotly pursuing Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. And they overtook him and 
rejoiced. Such a victory! The church is riven by 
the quarrel, and what says youth? Dr. Fosdick 
will leave his pulpit in the First Presbyterian 
Church in New York, because the official mandate 
of the religion of the elder generation under Mr. 
Bryan is absolute. THe Recister said this would 
happen, though many doubted. Dr. Fosdick’s col- 
league, Dr. George Alexander, the pastor of the 
church, said, when the thing was done: “My chief 
concern is not for Dr. Fosdick, but for the Presby- 
terian Church. He has the confidence of the young 
men and women educated in our schools of higher 
learning. My prayer is that they will not interpret 
the action of the Assembly as indicating that the 
Presbyterian Church is unfriendly to them.” 

The fact is, educated youth has passed up the 
very things that the Presbyterian standards affirm, 
as our vivid statistical article by Rev. Mr. Robinson 
last week proved. It is astonishing how few of 
the younger generation believe any of the cardinal 
requirements of the evangelical churches. The 
churches (which means the elders) are too hard 


and stupid to know the cause of the spiritual deso- 
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lation in their congregations. And here is where 
we come in. We ought to take advantage of the 
division in the churches, not for our gain, but for 
the sake of the younger generation. We have the 
deepest and truest message in the world. All peo- 
ple who think say so. One of our speakers, and only 


‘ one, last week said, very comfortably, fundamental- 


ism will burn itself out; and he ought to have 
added that it was also burning Dr. Fosdick out 
that very day. Those who suffer like him are 


* legion. 


What we so much need in our cause is the cast- 
ing off of the spiritual reticence which does not 
understand that “gospel” means go, tell, persuade 
all people. We still have somewhat of the tepid 
and timid disposition of people who live within a 
pleasant Unitarian reservation, as self-sufficient as 
a Shaker settlement, and as certain of extinction. 
But the other mastering world-spirit is growing. 

Five years ago the one organization which we 
spoke about for its works was The Alliance. We 
took account, of course, of the great routine 
accomplishment of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the stay and support of the whole cause. 
But that was all we felt we could say. The war 
came and ended; that gave us something. We 
thought on these inner things. The. Laymen’s 
League sprang into being. Virility went into the 
sanctuary. Came the Unitarian Campaign, and 
well on to three millions of dollars were pledged, 
most of which is already paid: The life-blood 
courses throughout the body by means of this mate- 
rial stimulus. 

The new life, we began to say, must seek better 
forms. Our organization must be improved. The 
Membership Campaign came and routed the sloven 
habits in many parishes. 
people to the churches was skillfully approved and 
adopted. More than ten thousand names were 
added to our enrollment, and the religious census 
of the Federal Government gave us the rating we 
were now careful to regard as of real importance. 
We are more than one hundred thousand. And 
still the life sought appropriate outward order. 
The Young People’s Religious Union must have 
its perennial day. The third campaign became 
theirs, and reached its zenith gloriously. They 
have sprung from nowhere, these young people, to 
the amazement of their ministers and other elders, 
who said blankly, “We have no young people.” 
And lo, they lead all the rest in this year of abound- 
ing grace. 

* But life is ever insistent, indomitable. By all 
means, the most inclusive achievement that is 
already partly ours and is partly yet to be, is the 
co-ordination of all our special denominational 
forces in the general administration of the faith. 
The Polity Commission, in its personnel thoroughly 
representative of the diversity of the church, told 
the members of the Association, after eighteen 
months’ work, what it would propose to the Gen- 
eral Conference at New Haven next September. 
The story in detail we shall publish in an early 
The main features of it are the adoption of 
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amendments to the constitution of the Association 
which will abolish the General Conference and 
make the Association the one inclusive Unitarian 
organization. In order that the full measure of 
vitality may enter into the new body, it is pro- 
vided that six of the twenty-four members of the 
Board of Directors shall be nominated by and shall 
represent the Unitarian Ministerial Union, The 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the educational societies and agen- 
cies, and the organizations devoted to the social 
expression of religion. 

The second important provision is that the Asso- 
ciation shall choose its members and delegates on 
a congregational rather than an individual basis. 
The life member will not be elected to voting power 
after 1925 if the new order is established. The 
representation of the churches will be according 
to the size of their membership. Thus the whole 
denomination will come into a working integrity 
thoroughly representative of the manifold inter- 
ests. Every member will be able to feel that he is 
represented definitely by a spokesman by virtue 
of the new polity. If the General Conference 
approves the report, it will be voted on at the May 
Meetings in 1924, and if adopted become the law 
of the church in 1925. 

Many things besides we might say, but all these 
are enough. The living reports published else- 
where in this paper must persuade us that we are 
moving forward. The great future is at our doors. 
Our job is to take our Life and our Mastery to the 
world which is waiting for the authentic signs of 
the religion of power. We have them. 


Notes 


According to the statements of the secretaries 
of the combined family-welfare societies of the 
country, there was a 74 per cent. decrease in drink 
cases coming to charity organizations under pro- 
hibition. Such illuminating records as_ these 
throw light on the prohibition issue, and reveal 
benefits the worth of which anti-prohibition 
agencies cannot refute. 


President Faunce of Brown University, in a 
recent article, asks a question which ought to be 
conscientiously answered by every member of the 
Christian Church. The question is this: “Is Ameri- 
can Christianity strong enough to include, as does 
the Bible, various types of personality and various 
modes of thinking, or is it a one-track affair which 
excludes all minds that do not run in a single 
groove? Is the American church broad and deep 
enough to guide the conscience of 100,000,000 
people, or is it to be a group of petty sects, con- 
trolled by literalists, excluding all germinating 
ideas and forward-looking minds?” Then, at the 
conclusion of the article, he states a basis for unt- 
versal agreement: “No formula or set of formulas 
can exhaust the truth. Behind all the formulas 
stands the one basis of fellowship : ‘Whosoever will 
do the will of God, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother.’ ” 
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The Rise of the New Turkey 


Coming Events Casting Their Shadows Before 


HE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS in 

the region of what was once the 
Ottoman Hmpire have constituted one of 
the striking phenomena of the after-the- 
war period. At the end of the military 
operations in 1918, the universal assump- 
tion was that in that*struggle the Turk 
had said his last word; that’he had been 
eliminated as a factor in European affairs, 
at least, and that his stay even in inland 
Asia Minor would be contingent upon what 
his mentors—and exploiters—have desig- 
nated as his “good behavior.” Thanks, 
however, to the dissensions and conflict 
of interests among its conquerors, Turkey 
last year developed a degree of strength 
that astonished its friends and chagrined 
its enemies. But the crushing defeat in- 
flicted by Mustapha Kemal upon the 
Greeks, and the elimination of Greece as 
a factor in the affairs of Asia Minor, 
were only symptoms of a more signifi- 
eant, because more profound, resurgence 
in the life of the race that has been ac- 
cused of destroying everything it found 
and of leaving nothing behind it as it re- 
treated on the road on which it had 
wrought the conquests of Mohammed II. 
What are the prospects of this resurgence? 


COMING EVENTS are casting their 
shadows before in all the area from Adri- 
anople, the first capital of the Osmanli 
race, now once more in Turkish hands as 
a result of Turkish victories, to the high- 
lands of Anatolia, where the rude admin- 
istrative center of the new Turkey thrills 
to the bugles of resuscitated Turkey. 
These events are projecting themselves 
into the future in the form of a religious, 
political, and social awakening that fur- 
nishes one of the phenomena of this age 
of phenomena. One of the expressions 
of this new time is the emancipation of 
woman. Shortly after the entrance of 
Turkey into the Great War on the side 
of the Central Powers, the old adminis- 
tration at Constantinople by a stroke of 
the pen abolished one of the old abuses 
which had sapped the life of the higher 
classes in Turkey and had set her apart 
from the civilized world. The abolition 
of polygamy received little attention in 
the Western world, because it was as- 
sumed to have been accomplished under 
German influence, and German influence 
was naturally presented by the combined 
propaganda of the Allied nations and of 
America as calculated to produce only 
evil. When the new administration under 
Kemal Pasha established itself at An- 
gora as the expression of a national ideal, 
it found polygamy, never practiced among 
the common people, suppressed by law in 
the entire Turkish state. The new Turks 
have vastly extended the work which the 
old Turks had begun. 'The presence of 
Halidé Hanum in the Nationalist cabinet 
for a time as Minister of Hducation is 
a striking indication of the extent to 
which the Nationalist Turks have ad- 
vanced the emancipation of woman. 


Side by side with the revelation of 
modernity in the new Turkey as indicated 
by the removal of restrictions that have 
hitherto veiled the Turkish woman is the 
gradual elimination of the severities of 
the Koran as it affects the life of the be- 
liever. In spite of the opposition of the 
old-fashioned Turk, the Mohammedan re- 
ligion as it is practiced under the new 
régime is losing a great deal of the power 
to maintain old beliefs and practices as 
established by Mohammed and deprived 
of their spiritual strength by succeeding 


Keystone Photograph 


WHERE HE IS, TURKEY SPEAKS 


Ismet Pasha heads the Kemal delegation 
in the unending peace conferences follow- 
ing the original “‘peace,’ and to his 
adroitness and insistence may be attrib- 
uted virtually every gain that his coun- 
try makes; to his lack of power, every 
loss, for the Ottoman Empire is pressed 
on three sides and something is going 
to happen in this most fateful area 


ealiphs. Hven the ordinance against 
“graven images,’ aS incorporated in Mo- 
hammedan religious teaching from the be- 
ginning is giving way under the reason- 
able impulse to commemorate heroes of 
achievement by statues to them. The 
fanatical Mohammedan sees menace in 
such dispensations as the removal of the 
inhibition against “graven images,’ but 
the new men, with the ardor of public sup- 
port behind them, have the whip hand, 
and the hodja who a few weeks ago sur- 
prised the National Assembly by demand- 
ing a reversion to the old religious and 
political order was quickly convinced that 
the old order is not to be resurrected. 
The same new spirit is to be seen in 
the personnel of the new administra- 
tion in all its branches. The old type 
of public official who conceived his duty 
done when he either pigeonholed a project 


for public improvement or got rid of it 
by passing it along as a matter of routine 
to the “man higher up,” has been elimi- 
nated from the Turkish service. The 
Nationalist public official is a worker. If 
he prove not a worker, his tenure of office . 
is brief.. In every way the “man highest 
up’—Mustapha Kemal—is demonstrating 
to all his subordinates that what is re 
quired is effective work. And the ardor 
with which the people have rallied to 
this radical: departure from do-nothing 
methods would do credit to any progres- 
sive American community. The National 
Assembly itself is the most convincing 
demonstration of Turkish effectiveness in 
political life. This legislature is one of 
the hardest-working law-making bodies 
in the world. It may be an instrument 
of Mustapha Kemal, but it is at least a 
working instrument. : 


IT CANNOT BE successfully disputed 
that it is indeed a “new” Turkey that the 
eyes of the world are observing. Some 
eyes see nothing in these developments. 
Other eyes, perhaps, are seeing in them 
more than is reasonably possible to hope, 
even in the case of a Western nation. 
And the question on many lips is, “Does 
the new Turkey bode good or ill to her 
neighbors and to the rest of the world?” 
The ultimate answer to this question 
will be answered only by time. But 
certain currents in the new life of Turkey 
are reassuring—emphatically reassuring. 
Angora shows no indications of a renewal 
of the dream of conquest by the Turkish 
race. Unlike some of her neighbors, 
Turkey shows no signs of being bent upon 
the acquisition of any Naboth’s vineyard 
—unless territory taken from Turkey in 
the late war, like the rich oil district of 
Mosul, be a Naboth’s vineyard. On the 
other hand, the rejuvenated Turkish state 
is intent upon recovering its complete 
powers of sovereignty and its unimpaired 
right to determine its own destinies, in 
the exact degree in which all great states 
enjoy that right. Interested agencies are 
taking active pains to present this Turk- 
ish movement for the winning of its 
unqualified independence in external and 
internal matters as signs of a resurgent 
Turkish imperialism. This interpretation 
will not be accepted by the mind of the 
unprejudiced person who follows the news. 
Turkey wants to be free and independent. 
And she will be content with no compro- 
mise on this vital point. The actual or 
would-be exploiters of the new Turkey 
are invited by Mustapha Kemal to mark 
that fact well. Bole. 


Mr. Tonjoroff has reached Sofia on his 
journey to the Near East as a commissioned 
foreign correspondent. He visited Hamburg 
on his journey, and as we go to press a 
story of what he found in that city is 
received which our readers will await with 


interest, 
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The Best of All Years 


in the Unitarian Faith 


Annual. Meetings Rejoice the Members with 
Wonderful Records of Growth and Progress 


F LATE YEARS, delegates have attended the” 

annual meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation, Boston, Mass., expecting to hear ani- 
mated discussions when resolutions were presented 
and voted on. Unitarians have always insisted on 
liberty to discuss in their assemblies any question that 
might arise. In recent years this privilege has been 
employed, and in instances abused. When time presses, 
because there are matters of moment to discuss, one 
element should not be permitted to dominate the dis- 
cussion. This opinion, it seems, took possession of 
the delegates for this year. Resolutions wére-promptly 
disposed of, the sentiment ofthe meeting being 
emphatically opposed to the introduction of person- 
alities and unnecessary interruptions, repeatedly 
expressing itself with a loud “No/’ Some one said, 
“The delegates got so much religion in the morning, 
they did the right thing in the afternoon.” 
_ The assembly passed a resolution “commending to 
the President of the United States the granting of 
amnesty to men imprisoned under war-time legislation 


for expression of their opinions.” Another important 
resolution approving the President’s proposal of a 
permanent court of international justice was passed. 
The resolution urged “our fellow-citizens, the Presi- 
dent and Congress to join the League of Nations on 
such terms as are consistent with the honor and 
dignity of our Republic.” 

The meeting assembled Tuesday morning, May 22, 
in Tremont Temple. Following a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Elliot L. Moses, Pittsfield, Mass., 
the meeting opened, with Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, for the introduction of resolutions, 
appointments of committees, and announcements. It 
then achieved the remarkable phenomenon of dispos- 
ing of fifteen eight-minute addresses exactly within the 
appointed time. The object of these addresses was to 
inform the delegates of the work done by Unitarian 
agencies the past year, and to describe outstanding 
events. The addresses were lively, to the point, often 
sparkling with humor, and always kept within the 
time limit by an inexorable timekeeper. 


First came Henry M. Williams, Treas- 
urer of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who was given an ovation on the 
oceasion of the completion of his eleventh 
year of service, and retirement. He said: 


“JT will take for my subject, ‘Upstand- 


ing Unitarians and the Church Peren- 
nially Poor.’ I choose the word ‘rampant,’ 
because man became rampant, upstand- 
ing, when he arose from the four-leg class 
and stood erect on two. That process 


“necessitated the development of back- 


bone, which is much in need to-day.” 


| Referring. to the widely circulated invi- 


tation of Bishop Slattery that Unitarians 
come back into the fold, Mr. Williams 


‘declared that “Unitarians- must go for- 


ward with the vanguard 


and at the 


same time see that stragglers are not 


removed by insidious attacks.” 


He said 
that a church that is doing anything 
ought to be perennially poor. He reported 


' $240,000 spent in the past year in forward 


——— 


movements, land and building purchases, 
and $142,000 in church extension. “In 
every way,” he declared, “there has been 
a broader effort and we may look to 
the future with a courage we have not 


had in the past.” 


Dr. Simons ON THE REVIVAL 
“No year in the history of the Associa- 


“tion has closed with so many churches in 


vigorous condition and with such happy 
and effective co-operation between minis- 
ters and churches,’ declared Minot 
Simons, D.D., secretary of the Church 
Extension Department. Dr. Simons re- 
tires this year to become minister of All 


Souls. Church, New York City. “More 
than a score of churches have been helped 
to renewed life and increased capacities 
by the contributions made to the Unita- 
rian Campaign, Incorporated, and allotted 
to the Extension Department. If you 
could see the joy of some of our fellow- 
Unitarians in the revival of their church 
life, you would have full satisfaction in 
your part in that forward movement, 
From the Pacific Coast comes the report 
of 487 accessions to fifteen churches dur- 
ing the past year. We do not have as yet 
the complete returns for the rest of the 
country, but the membership campaign is 
still going on and all the additions mean 
new Unitarians. 

“One of the most important factors in 
the general improvement is a more com- 
plete supervision on the part of. the 
Church Extension Department of the 
needs and problems of the churches. This 
has resulted in an increased number of 
churches which have adopted up-to-date 
methods of organization and work, with 
the consequent improvement in efficiency 
and serviceableness. We have, therefore, 
few churches in serious trouble or with 
vacant pulpits. The organization of a 
new church always awaits the man who 
shall be the leader, but those recently 
established are all proceeding with in- 
ereased vigor and promise because they 
are well led. A notable instance is that 
in the Jackson Park district of Chicago.” 


SPEAKING IN GREAT NUMBERS 


Nearly eight million tracts, including 
sermons and social service and religious 


education bulletins, have been printed and 
distributed by the Publication Depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion during the last twenty years, accord- 
ing to the report presented by W. Forbes 
Robertson, publication agent. This litera- 
ture has gone into every State in the 
Union and into practically all the coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. 

“We frequently send tracts,’ said Mr. 
Robertson, “to persons in isolated com- 
munities in foreign countries where it 
seems strange that the correspondent 
eould possibly have known about our 
faith, yet the cost is about equal to one- 
half the carfare between two city blocks. 
The most popular tracts are those dealing 
with the principles of the Unitarian Faith. 
For instance, the tract, ‘What Do Uni- 
tarians Believe?’ by Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 
which has been in print but seventeen 
years, has had a distribution to date of 
194,000. Others run from 50,000 to well 
over 100,000. 

“During these last two decades the an- 
nual receipts of the Department have in- 
creased to more than $65,000, or four 
times what they were in 1903, while the 
sales for the past year were three times 
as great as they were twenty years ago. 
In the year just closed nearly 800,000 
sheets, including books, periodicals, tracts, 
ete, have been printed and practically 
all distributed. The total number of 
shipments, including free and charge ma- 
terial, was 13,297, involving 392 invoices, 
or about 50 per cent. more than the aver- 
age business house. 

“Among the books published during the 
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past year are the following: ‘For the task of leadership. For this purpose we and four Finnish missions in the Uniced 


Benefit of My Creditors,’ an autobiog- 
raphy of Dr. Hinckley G. Mitchell, the 
beloved professor of Old Testament in 
Boston University, who was tried and 
convicted of heresy a score of years ago 


HENRY M. WILLIAMS 


Who retires as Treasurer of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association after eleven 
years of devoted and successful service 


because of his alleged Unitarian utter- 
ances; ‘Transylvania in 1922,’ by Dr. Louis 
G. Cornish, Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, who was one of 
a commission to that country to investi- 
gate the sorry plight of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic minorities; ‘A Century 
of Unitarianism in the National Capital,’ 
by Jennie W. Scudder; ‘Because Men Are 
Not Stones,’ by Dr. J. T. Sunderland ; 


‘One Hundred One-Minute Sermons,’ by | 


Lewis G. Wilson; and ‘Peter and Paul 
and their Friends,’ by Helen Nicolay. 
Seven tracts, also, have been added to the 
permanent list.” 


THE CARE OF THE FUTURE 


“The animating principle of the De- 
partment of Religious Education,” declared 
Dr. William J. Lawrance, the next 
speaker, “is that the future well-being of 
mankind is bound up with the right guid- 
ance of the young as with nothing else; 
and the method is the education of the 
moral and spiritual character in the 
earlier years of life. In carrying out this 
principle the Department of Religious 
Education has found its task opening out 
in three directions. First is our own 
better equipment for leadership. When 
this department began its work, its 
library could be carried on one arm; 
to-day the titles run far into the hundreds. 
These libraries are being built up in all 
our district offices. In addition, the secre- 
taries of this department keep in constant 
touch with what is going on in the field 
outside of the denomination. 

“Our second line of endeavor has been 
to aid the teachers and officers of church 
schools and the parents in the homes to 
prepare themselves for their part in this 


have conducted institutes in various cen- 
ters from Star Island to Berkeley, Calif., 
at which the ablest leaders of all denomi- 
nations have spoken. Officers and teachers 
of more than one hundred schools were 
reached. Preparation of materials for the 
use of schools has been the greatest 
task of the Department. The Beacon 
Course has been adopted by the majority 
of our own schools and in part by those 
of other denominations. Several schools 
of theology, also, have included them in 
their courses of instruction.” 


The Register to Mr. Williams 
Mr. Williams has served the 


church in a remarkable adminis- 
tration. As a conserver of munifi- 
cent and ever-increasing gifts to 
the cause of free Christianity he 
has always kept uppermost the 
living uses of money. Many men 
in his office would save and 
hoard, chilling the zeal of re- 
ligion to the dead level of a 
business proposition. But. hé 
has the vision to see a far more 
glorious future. He has the 
enthusiastic audacity of acting 
on the belief that all things are 
possible, and he has always 
backed his conviction with the 
needed financial support. His 
attitude toward all enterprises 
of even modest promise has been 
an everlasting yes. He is an 
understanding friend of the min- 
isters with their great tasks, in 
large parishes and small, and 
they speak of him in man-fashion 
with gratitude and admiration. 
The whole denomination must 
know in a more effectual way 
what he has done and what he 
has been in the term of his 
service. This is the greatest 
time in the history of the church, 
and it would not be so, every 
Unitarian may be certain, if Mr. 
Williams had not been a leader 
in sound business, missionary 
dynamic, and a capacity for sus- 
tained and glowing faith that 
give him the fullness of stature 
of a genuine liberal. We salute 
him with tokens of thankfulness 
and unstinted affection. 


- Our NEEDFUL KINDRED IN EXILE 

-Rey. Palfrey Perkins, American repre- 
sentative on the International Congress 
of Free Christians and Other Religious 
Liberals, spoke on “Foreign Relations.” 
He outlined co-operative measures adopted 
in conjunction with foreign congregations, 
and made a particular appeal for the 
saving of the many Unitarian refugees 
now in the city of Budapest. He asked 
for the establishment of a larger church 
to eare for Unitarians in that city, the 
number of which he said was 7,000. 
Speaking of Unitarians in Prague, he ex- 
plained that 500 persons regularly attend 
the Sunday service and 350 the weekly 
discussion groups. 


REMEMBERING KRISTOFFER JANSON 


Two Norwegian congregations, ten Ice- 
landic churches and preaching stations, 


States and Canada comprise the field of 
the Department of New Americans, ac- 
cording to the report of the secretary, 
Rey. Elmer 8. Forbes. Mr. Forbes related 
the story of how this work began with 
the teaching in Norway of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson, poet, dramatist, and political 
agitator. Among those whom he inspired 
was Kristoffer Janson, a brilliant young 
poet and publicist, who came to America 
at the invitation of some of his country- 
men who had settled in this country and 
Canada. Janson’s visit, made in the late 
seventies, resulted directly and indirectly 
in the establishment of the Scandinavian 
religious groups located in the Northwest 
which are now affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and comprise 
a large part of the field of the Department 
of New Americans. 


To RoUMANIA THE GREAT BLAME 


The significant union of Unitarians, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, and Roman 
Catholics in Transylvania in a common 
defense of their rights was revealed in the 
report of Louis C. Cornish, D.D., member 
of the commission sent to Transylvania 
last year. While a part of Hungary, these 
religious minorities in Transylvania were 
all supported by the government, said 
Dr. Cornish, and the Roumanian Govern- 
ment in the peace agreement promised in 
taking over that country to continue this 
support.. Instead of this, it has confis- 
eated all their property, so that these 
groups would have been wiped out but 
for American and British aid. The mis- 


HENRY H, FULLER 


\ Who succeeds Mr. Williams as Treasurer 
and brings to the office a family Uni- 
tarian tradition, his grandfather having 
been prominent in the founding of the 

Association 


sion sent out by the American and the 
British Unitarians made a plea for all 
these minority groups, but has secured 
only vain professions of purpose from 
Roumania to keep her promises, while she 
continues to confiscate the land and to 
give it to Roumanians. 
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Laymen’s Meeting Strong for World Court 


Hudson-Dewey Discussion and a Nine-to-One Vote 


when the public meeting of the Laymen’s League con- 

vyened in Unity House, Boston, Mass., Monday evening, 
May 21. The speaking did not actually resolve itself into a 
debate, though the vote taken at the close may have pointed in 
that direction. Nine in ten of the audience who voted were for 
the world court. There were 699 ballots—seventy-one were 
against the court and 628 for it. 

The theme of the meeting was the world court as pro- 
posed by President Harding. The two speakers were eele- 
brated students of national and international affairs,—Prof. 
Manley O. Hudson of the Harvard Law School, who favored 
entry into the world court, and Prof. John Dewey of Colum- 
bia University, who spoke on the other side, believing the 

- court could not help the world achieve the end sought, 
namely, the cessation of war, because “it is based on the 
idea of the international legality of war; and we must out- 
law war before doing anything else.” Both speakers believed 
the United States should assist in settling after-the-war 
problems. The point on which they differed was the way in 
which this could be best accomplished. 

Professor Hudson showed that for thirty years it has been 
the foreign policy of America to establish an international 
court for the settlement of international disputes according 
to law. The world court now in existence, with fifty-two 
peoples represented in it, is just what the United States 
was working for in both Hague conferences, but failed to 
secure. Said Professor Hudson: ‘(here is one feature of 
the American foreign policy which has been constant for a 
generation, that is, our insistence on the establishment of an 
international court for the settlement of disputes according 

- to law. If the American people could ever be unanimous on 
any question of foreign policy, it would seem they could be on 
this one.” 

Replying to the objection that such a step would bring this 
country into the League of Nations, Professor Hudson said, 
“The United States can take the action proposed by President 
Harding without becoming involved in the slightest way with 
the League, because it was set up by a treaty wholly distinct 
from the Covenant of the League.” 

Professor Hudson has world-wide recognition as an author- 
ity on questions of international law, having been appointed 
‘by President Wilson as one of his advisers at the Paris Peace 
Conference. Later he was a member of the legal department 
of the League Secretariat. More recently he has been in 
communication with M. Mineichiro Adachi, Minister of Japan 
to Belgium and official reporter for the world court, on a 
plan by which the United States can be represented at the 
court and at the same time ayoid complicity as a member in 
the League of Nations. He spoke, therefore, from experience, 
and his words carried conviction. 

“President Harding’s court proposal follows out the pro- 
nouncements of the Republican party for the last twenty 
years. The record of the Democratic party is as clear. If 
there is one feature of American foreign policy which has 
been constant for a generation, it is our insistence on the 
establishment of an international court for the settlement of 
disputes according to law. That court is to-day in being. In 
the administrations of President McKinley, President Roosevelt, 
President Taft, and President Wilson the United States held 
the leadership in this movement. In the administration of 
President Harding we have a chance to catch up with what 


F vies SEAT WAS TAKEN and scores were turned away 


the other countries have already done through the League of 
Nations. If the American people could ever be unanimous on 
a question of foreign policy, it would seem that they could be 
unanimous on this. 

“What are the objections? A few timid souls are objecting 
that this court is related to the League. It is true that the 
Council and Assembly of the League drew up the Statute. It 
is true that the Statute provides for the election of the 
judges by the Council and Assembly: It is true that the 
expenses of the court are paid out of the League budget. But, 
in spite of these facts, the court has an independent existence, 
because it was set up by a treaty wholly distinct from the 
Covenant of the League. The United States can take the 
action proposed by President Harding without becoming in 
the slightest way involved with the League. We shall not 
even have to send our money for paying the court’s expenses 
to any official of the League, for it can be sent directly to the 
registrar of the court. Even to those people who insist on 
blinking their eyes to the fact that fifty-two peoples, repre- 
senting every race, every language, and every continent, are 
now organized for world peace, the connection with the League 
ought not to present any barrier. 

“The only other serious objection to the court is that 
advanced by Senator Borah and his group, who complain that 
the court does not have compulsory jurisdiction. In view of 
his preyious position, it is welcome to have Senator Borah 
now taking the view that a degree of international organiza- 
tion proposed does not go far enough. His counsel of per- 
fection should not stand in the way, howeyer, of his support- 
ing a step which is clearly in the direction which he now 
desires. The United States can give the court compulsory 
jurisdiction of all disputes to which we are a party by accept- 
ing the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction, which has 
already been accepted by twenty other states. The desire of 
Senator Borah is very easily met, therefore. and he should not 
neglect the fact that the court has a great deal of compulsory 
jurisdiction conferred upon it by various treaties. Yet it is 
in line with Senator Borah’s own insistence to say that too 
much emphasis should not be put on compulsory jurisdiction. 
For in time of crisis we are dependent upon sane opinion and 
international habits, whatever may be the text of a formal 
agreement. The best way to build this opinion, the best way 
to inculcate these habits, is to support the court which is 
now in existence. 

“A mistaken notion seems to prevail in a few people’s minds 
that somewhere force lurks behind the existing court. This 
is altogether a misconception. The court depends for the 
enforcement of its decrees entirely on opinion. In this respect 
it is a replica of the Supreme Court of the United States. That 
this view is taken by people in other. countries is shown by the 
statement of Dr. H. H. Bellot of London, who recently declared 
that, whether the United States entered the League or not, 
he was assured that she would never willingly let die a court 
in the creation of which she had played a great part, which 
formed a replica of her own Supreme Court, and which con- 
stituted a living expression of her own high ideals. 

“The interest taken by the Unitarians of America in the 
protection of religious groups in other countries, particularly 
the Unitarians in Transylvania, should give them also a special 
interest in the new court. For our experience with attempts 
to protect religious groups under the treaty of Berlin, and 
our miserable failure, because of lack of machinery, goes to 
show the abundant wisdom of the provisions in the minorities 
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treaties giving jurisdiction over disputes to this new court. It 
seems safe to say that only as the court succeeds will the 
minorities treaties themselves succeed. P 

“If the acceptance of President Harding’s proposal is not 
paramount, it is nevertheless the first step toward the con- 
struction of a sound foreign policy on the part of the United 
States. If we should refuse to take this first step, we should 
be announcing to the world that the United States is against 
all international organization. But when we have taken the 
first step, it will be a small step toward the organization of the 
world’s peace, for there’ are many disputes of a non-legal 
nature which cannot be settled by a court. Such disputes must 
go before bodies which-in their make-up are not bound by the 
limitations of a court. We need, in addition to the court, 
machinery for conciliation, adjustment, and compromise. Such 
machinery now exists, maintained by fifty-two peoples, of 
whom the American people are not one. The essential first 
step is the acceptance of the court, but it should be followed 
by an essential second step which will redeem President 
Harding’s campaign promise of an association of nations by 
supporting the existing League of Nations.” 


te 


When Professor Dewey’s turn came he declared that the 
United States should enter no world court until the nations 
had agreed to amend international law and outlaw war. At 
present, international law makes war legitimate, and a final 
means of settling disputes. It controls the conduct of war, not 
the making of war. He said in part: 

“The United States should enter into no world court until 
the nations agree to amend international law so as to outlaw 
war and to give the court affirmative jurisdiction. A court 
has no significance apart from the law and its own jurisdic- 
tion. This has been demonstrated in our experience both with 
the Hague and the new League courts, neither of which is in 
reality a court. International law at the present time is based 
upon the principle that war is a legitimate, final appeal for 
the settling of disputes, and by far the larger part of its 
rulings are for the purpose of controlling the conduct of war. 
The utter futility of this effort was demonstrated during the 
World War; for once in the conflict, the nations, believing 
themselyes fighting for their existence, recognize no law. 

“qually futile, it has been shown, is a court without affirma- 
tive jurisdiction. Under the Hague court, as under the new 
world court, no question of dispute can be considered except 
with the mutual consent of the parties involved. In 1914, 
Serbia agreed to every point in Germany’s demands except 
one, and that she offered to submit to The Hague. We all 
know the results. Since the establishment of the League 
court eight wars have been waged in Europe, and not one 
of the cases was submitted to the court, nor did the court offer 
its services in the settlement of the dispute. Experience has 
shown us that under -the existing so-called courts only those 
trifling issues for which the nations would not go to war any: 
way are carried to the court. 

“Our present international machinery, therefore, is in 
reality a war-system, of which the Hague and the League 
courts are but cogs. The idea that this war-system can be 
abolished by taking ‘steps’ under that war-system is the 
greatest fallacy that was ever imposed on intelligent persons. 
This method of ‘steps’ at most only secured the refinement of 
what existed before; but the war system is being perfected 
by all the means of science with the rapidity and certainty of 
which no gradual steps toward peace can compete for a 
moment. Every advance in history has come from the 
adoption of a new method of approach. The steam-engine did 
not come from improving our legs, nor the motor-car from 
improving the steam-engine, nor the telephone from improving 
our vocal organs. So when things have got badly tangled up 
socially, some one has thought out a new way of approaching 
them. 
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“This new method of approach in international relations has 
been suggested by Senator Borah in his resolution before 
Congress. Senator Borah’s resolution provided for the estab- 
lishment of a world court (or, the modification of some existing 
tribunal, if this were possible) which should have affirmative 
jurisdiction, specified by the law and interpreted by the court, 
as in the case of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The resolution further provided that international law should 
be so modified as to outlaw war and to make those who carry 
on war criminals. 

“The objection to this suggestion, namely, that it would 
have no power to enforce its decisions but public opinion, is in 
reality an argument in its favor. The United States Supreme — 
Court rests ultimately on public opinion among the several 
sovereign states. Secretary Hughes has declared, ‘You ean 
really have no better sanction that this [international honor] 
and the obligation will be one that is the more keenly 
felt when the decision is not simply that of a temporary 
arbitral tribunal, but of a permanent court supported by 
practically all the nations of the world.’ A court to abol- 
ish war which is maintained by war would defeat its own 
purpose. 

“Secretary Hoover has said that the idea of the Borah reso- 
lution is a fine one, but is beyond present attainability, because 
the world is not willing to go that far. I will not raise the 
personal question of what authorization Mr. Hoover has to 
deny the depth and the sincerity of the present sentiment 
against war both in this country and Hurope. But this question 
is one for us to decide—we who are here, and persons like us 
all over the world. Are we really against the war-system? I for 
one will not admit that the United States or Europe is insincere 
or inactive until the question has been put up to the people. 
Let us give the world a chance to decide. The beginning of 
that chance is that the United States take its stand clearly, 
decisively, without entanglements with partial and negative 
steps. Let us not shirk our responsibility on the plea that, 
while we in our righteousness want war ended, our fellow- 
citizens and the peoples of the world in their ignorance and 
wickedness do not want it eliminated.. The issue is not- 
whether wars will be abolished, but what we will do to aid 
their abolition. The former question we cannot decide, the 
latter question we must decide, for inaction is a decision, as 
commitment to a half-measure is a decision. 


be : 


“Upon our country above others rests a great responsibility. 
The United States have been favored in history and in 
geographical position. Our remoteness, our size, and our 
resources have saved us for the most part from entanglements 
in the jealousies, suspicions, and animosities which long cen- 
turies have bequeathed to Europe. Under such circumstances 
it would be a matter of endless shame if a general spirit of 
international good-will and peace had not developed among us 
and we surrendered to pride, hate, distrust, and the causes 
that predispose to war.” 

Chief Justice Taft was elected to the Council of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League at the regular meeting of the Council 
held in Unity House, Monday, May 21. He has been chosen 
for a three-year term. The other candidates whose terms will 
expire in 1926 are Sumner Clement of Berkeley, Calif.; A. M. 
Holcombe of Washington ;. Harold S. Sloan of Montclair, N.J.; 
Charles H. Strong of New York; Murray E. Williams of Mon- 
treal; and Robert Winsor of Weston, Mass. Alexander L. 
Smith of Toledo was elected for one year. 

Among those present at the meeting were Henry D. Sharpe, 
treasurer, of Providence; William L. Barnard, secretary, of 
Boston; Ernest G. Adams of Providence; William Endicott 
of Boston; Harry L. Bailey of Weston; Milton T. Garvin of 
Lancaster, Pa.; Isaac Sprague of Wellesley Hills; Thornton 
K. Ware of Fitchburg; Norton Wigglesworth of Milton; and 
W. E. Wrather of Dallas, : 


..) 
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_ The Ministry of Reconciliation 
Mr. Dabney and Mr. Perkins before Congregational Convention 


FEW WEEKS ago Bishop Slattery 
é attempted to show a gathering of 
Unitarian ministers a way back into the 
fold from which they are supposed by 
some to have departed. According to the 
Bishop, their escapade, while not exactly 
reprehensible, was an unnecessary defec- 
tion, and as the time must be near when 
they will yearn for the comfortableness 
of conformity, it would be well for them 
to study means of re-entry into the safe 
pastures of the Church. The way sug- 
gested was a sort of back entrance, 
through orthodox Congregationalism. 

On Monday morning, May 21, Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian Congregational minis- 
ters, met to consider together ‘A Ministry 
of Reconciliation.” ‘The place of meeting 
was, as usual, historic King’s Chapel, oné 
of the dissenting churches of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, whose 
theological affirmations went to the heart 
of the Episcopal Church. 2 

But this gathering was not a new thing, 
nor did it have any relationship to the 


plea of Bishop Slattery. The Massachu-- 


setts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters is one of the few institutions that 
has held together from the early days of 
Congregationalism, and its annual gather- 
ings are welcomed by those who value the 
traditions we hold in common. Once each 
year Unitarian and Trinitarian ministers 
meet on the same platform as Congrega- 
tionalists, and the funds administered by 
the Convention are used for the benefit of 
the widows of Congregational ministers 
who have been settled in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

This year the Trinitarian wing was 
ably represented by Rev. Vaughan Dab- 
ney of the Second Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., while the Unitarians wisely chose 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, the versatile min- 
ister of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass. Rev. A. W. Littlefield (Unitarian) 
of Middleboro, Mass., presided. A Con- 
gregational minister offered the prayer, 


-Rey. A. B. Coe of Somerville, Mass. 


It was obvious to the listeners that 
neither of these Congregationalists had 
any idea of “going backward,” but that 
their minds were centered on the possi- 
bilities of sympathetic fellowship through 
understanding. They had a common 
vision of their churches working side by 
side in the founding of the kingdom of 
God, holding tenaciously to the truth as 
they saw and believed it, respecting each 
other’s convictions, and seeking always 
the essentials of the religion of Christ. 

Mr. Perkins: was the first speaker, and 
he chose to draw his lesson from the life 
of Rey. Joseph Field, pastor of the Weston 
church from 1815 to 1865. At the time 
of the Unitarian Controversy: fifteen of 
the first parishes of Massachusetts were 
free from strife and division. Weston 
‘was one of these, owing to the influence 
of Mr. Field. Although the latter came 
to the parish fresh from Harvard College, 
and sympathetic toward the liberal move- 
ment, his insistence on the essentials of 
Christianity, and freedom from hostility, 
made it possible for him to hold the differ- 


ent elements in line. He did not trim or 
compromise. He spoke clearly on the 
deep subjects of the day, but he spoke 
with charity. The town supported him 
for twenty years, until the separation of 
church and state was decreed by the legis- 
lature.. It was Mr. Field’s character that 
held the people together, and he demon- 
strated that where there is emphasis on 
essentials there is no division. Devotion 
to the essentials of Christianity is in 
itself a ministry of reconciliation. The 
Weston parish weathered the period of 
controversy under Mr. Field’s guidance, 
and retained him as its minister until 
his seventy-seventh birthday. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Perkins said that honest doubt 
is natural, for God makes us to differ. 
It is the heart that counts. We need the 
simplicity of the gospel, the essential 
truths of Christianity, but none of the 
litter. Mr. Field emphasized Christlike 
love, always forbearing, always forgiving. 
This is the true path to unity and under- 
standing. 

Rev. Mr. Dabney illustrated the min- 
istry of reconciliation as shown in the 
history of the First and Second Parishes 
of Dorchester. He said we should have 
Spiritual commerce with one another on 
the wholesale plan. But the retail is 
also important, and we “learn by doing” 
in our individual churches. In these days 


We are going out and doing some recon- 


ciling. The Second Church of Dorchester 
is not ashamed of its orthodoxy. In the 
early days its minister, Rev. John Cod- 
man, refused to exchange with the lib- 
erals of Boston, and in this attitude he 
was sustained by the church though not 
by the parish. This resulted in a three- 


year controversy within the fold, and- 
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for a while there were two ministers, one 
supported by the parish, while Mr. Cod- 
man was kept by the church. The con- 
flict between these two elements was 
amusingly portrayed by the speaker. In 
the end the church prevailed, and John 
Codman became. the leader of the con- 
servatives in the district. The Second 
Church remained evangelical and is such 
to-day. E 

The Second Church was established in 
1805, and was an expansion of, not a 
separation from, the First Church. What- 
ever creedal differences there were, were 
within the ehurch, and not between the 
two churches, and these differences arose 
after the Second Church was organized. 
The Second Church was founded to meet 
the growing needs of the district. It is 
interesting to note that the pastor of the 
First Church preached the sermon at 
the dedication of the Second Church, and 
that the preacher at the ordination of 
John Codman was Rey. William Ellery 
Channing. The spiritual roots of these 
two churches are closely intertwined. 
They are in fact mother and daughter, 
differing, but friendly. The First Church 
presented the Second two silver com- 
munion cups which had been used in the 
early days of the mother church. On 
June 3 of this year the two churches are 
to hold union services in commemoration 
of the landing of the Mary and John, and 
Mr. Hudson of the First Church will 
preach the sermon. With no violation 
to cherished convictions these two 
churches can march forward in friendli- 
ness, side by side. There is a strong 
Trinitarian bias in the Second Church, 
but these churches have much in common ; 
and in view of the rapidly changing popu- 
lation of Dorchester, a common problem, 
these two representatives of Congrega- 
tionalism must move onward and upward 
in friendly co-operation. 


Ministers Vote on Disputed Questions 


Amnesty and Outlawing War Receive Large Majorities 


HE MOVEMENT to reorganize the 

Ministerial Union from an unrepre- 
sentativé society of local ministers into 
an inclusive society of all ministers in the 
Fellowship was launched October 31, 1921, 
and on November 28, 1921,. the plan was 
formally adopted. Within a few months 
the membership had increased from forty 
to 350; and at the time of the annual 
meeting in May, 1922, the membership was 
more than four hundred. During the 
past year seventy-eight new members 
have been added, which, allowing for 
deaths and withdrawals, makes the total 
membership at the present time 463. This 
is a truly remarkable record of growth. 
Only thirty-eight ministers, now listed in 
the Year Book, are not members of the 
Ministerial Union. In other words, the 
membership is now 9244 per cent. of the 
total constituency of the Fellowship. 

The annual meeting of the Union was 
held in Channing Hall, Monday, May 21, 
and was largely attended. Rey. Fred A. 
Weil, to whose energetic loyalty the Min- 
isterial Union owes much of its new life, 


retired from the presidency, and Rev. 
James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., was 
elected to succeed him. Rey. Charles R. 
Joy of Dedham, Mass., was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer, and Rev. Harold 
L. Pickett, secretary of the committee on 
supply of pulpits. Three new directors 
were elected for two years: Fred A. Weil 
of Quincy, Mass., George L. Parker of 
Newton Center, Mass., and Laurence 
Hayward of Newburyport, Mass. 

The results of the balloting on resolu- 
tions indicated the attitude of the min- 
isters on important matters concerning 
the work of the Fellowship, and the social 


-expression of religion. Two hundred and 


thirty-three ballots were cast in favor of 
holding regional meetings of ministers 
under. the direction of the regional vice- 
presidents, wherever and whenever réa- 
sonably possible, and two against. One 
hundred and fifty-eight ministers favored 
the modification of the present require- 
ment of a uniform course of reading for 
admission into our ministry, while fifty- 
seven cast their vote for the continuance 
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of the old plan. One hundred and sixty 
ministers favored, and fifty-nine opposed, 
the policy of the New England railroads 
of granting no special clergy rates. Two 
hundred and thirty voted for amnesty to 
political prisoners, and forty-four voted 
against it. Two hundred and twenty- 
six voted their approval of the effort to 
outlaw war, and five voted against it. 
One hundred and eighty-six favored Fed- 
eral prohibition, and forty-two opposed it. 
One hundred and eighty-one favored the 
enforcement of the Volstead Act and 
twenty-eight voted against such enforce- 
ment. Entirely apart from these specific 
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results, there is in the printed ballot of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union, which 
is sent to every minister, an admirable 
method, and indeed the only method, of 
ascertaining the judgment and will of the 
ministers as a united body upon disputed 
questions of interest. It is hoped that 
the ballot, which is issued once a year, 
before the annual meeting, may be more 
and more utilized for this purpose. An 
excellent address was given by H. Stan- 
ton Hodgin, D.D., of New Bedford, Mass., 
concerning the memories and reflections 
of twenty-five years in the Unitarian min- 
istry, both in the West and in the Hast. 


These Three Come, Seeking Justice 


Fellowship Hears Mr. Van Ness Defending the Unpopular 


HE ANNUAL business meeting of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice was held on Monday afternoon at 
Bulfinch Place Church. The following 
officers were elected: President, Rev: 
Henry G. Ives; vice-presidents, Revs. 
Charles R. Joy, Walter 8S. Swisher, Arthur 
L. Weatherly, F. S. Gredler, W. L. McKin- 
ney, ©. R. Eliot, and Mrs. A. T. Brown; 
secretary, Rev. George L. Thompson; 
treasurer, Rey. L. A. Walker. Many reso- 
lutions were offered and discussed with 
intelligent interest. One was based on 
Attorney-General Benton’s recent ruling 
against the performance of the marriage 
ceremony by Salvation Army officers and 
retired ministers. It was decided to lay 
the matter on the table. Another resolu- 
tion expressed sympathy with the new reli- 
gious leaders in Russia, and condemned 
the Orthodox Greek Church of that coun- 
try. This was passed. The proposed 
participation of the United States in a 
permanent court of international justice 
was the subject of another resolution that 
met with approval. The proposal to co- 
operate in the educational work of the 
‘no more war” movement of the Federa- 
tion of Churches was referred to the 
executive committee for further study. 
A symposium was held on “The World 
in America: What we can do to promote 
Social Justice for our Citizens of Non- 
British Origin.” The first speaker was 
Rey. Elmer EH. Thompson, pastor of a 
colored Baptist church in Medford, Mass. 
He spoke rather feelingly, almost bitterly, 
of the treatment of Americans of Negro 
blood. He said that America is smolder- 
ing with the embers of prejudice, which 
are ready to spring into flame at any 
moment. He himself is a Christian and 
an American, but he is not welcomed in 
American society and institutions. His 
children feel the stigma of their birth in 
their public-school contacts. Merit, ability, 
power, do not count in the face of this 
prejudice. Democracy is supposed to be 
for every one, but it is not for the Negro. 
Religion is the only power that can solve 
this problem. Promising young men of 
whatever race should have equal oppor- 
tunity to study for the law, for medicine, 
for the ministry. But there is no fair 
play in America for the colored man. 
Democracy should mean what it says. 
Mr. Thompson is a well-educated, cultured 


man, and it was evident from his remarks 
that he feels his position keenly. 

Mr. Santyananda Roy of Calcutta, 
India, advocated the cause of the Hindus 
in America. A few years ago this was a 
simple problem, but there is a growing 
unfriendliness, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast. Recently the Anti-Asiatic Associa- 
tion of California protested the citizen- 
ship of a Hindu who had served for six 
months in the war. California is dispos- 
sessing the Hindus of their property. 
Japan does not want the Hindus to have 
any better standing in America than that 
accorded the Japanese, and the British 
are afraid of the influence they might 
exert if they became established in this 
country. Racial and naturalization prob- 
lems are being handled in such a way as 
to arouse bitter feelings. The Hindu 
does not look with favor on a very close 
friendship between England and the 
United States, as he wants the latter on 
his side in his controversy with Hngland. 
India lost her political and spiritual free- 
dom because it had no ideal of unity. 
That freedom she hopes to regain. 

The Greeks and Armenians were repre- 
sented by Prof. John Constantine of 
Smyrna, Turkey. He said that in contrast 
with his own people the American stands 
on a higher plane, because he has all the 
advantages of language and birth. But 
the American is always trying to bring 
the foreigner up to that higher plane, 
and it is this sympathetic interest that 
will bring the aliens into the arms of the 
United States. They are always looking 
to America for help, and this help is 
freely given. The foreigner considers his 
American friends as brothers and sisters. 
Hverything is here for the newcomer if 
he wants to utilize it, but often he does 
not know about it, and he needs to be told. 
Differences in language are a handicap, 
but the Greeks and Armenians are thrifty, 
and they rapidly become prosperous. They 
will never be an economic burden. They 
are good workers. They do not want 
charity, but instruction. 

A mass meeting was held in the evening 
at the Arlington Street Church, Rey. 
Henry G. Ives presiding. The address 
was given by Rey. Thomas Van Ness, who 
took for his subject, “The World Demand 
for Justice.” The speaker said it seems 
to make a difference who asks for justice. 
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“Have we forgotten the ery of ‘one hun- 
dred per cent. Americans’?” ‘Why the 
demand to rid the land of Germans, 
Austrians, Bulgarians? Why our willing- 
ness a few years ago to go to war? 
Because of righteous anger, of plotting, 
of treachery, of the efforts to disrupt our 
country.” / 

The speaker pictured what would be a 
Similar situation in this country. What 
would we say if the Japanese, for in- 
stance, maintained their own schools here, 
where they taught in Japanese the litera- 
ture and the moral and philosophical sys- 
tems of the Asiatics and where the reli- 
gion of Buddha was enthusiastically 
promulgated, and then insisted that these 
schools should be free from supervision by 
the constituted authorities? The for- 
eigners in Turkey are demanding all sorts 
of special privileges, including independ- 
ent law courts. Is it right? ; 

Referring to the Lausanne conference, 
Mr. Van Ness declared: ‘The chief object 
of the partitioning of Turkey is to take 
from her her potential wealth. And the 
most hypocritical part of it all is that it 
is done in the name of civilization, by 
those who bow before the cross and ac- 
knowledge themselves the subjects of the 
Prince of Love and Peace.” 

Mr. Van Ness told of preparing an 
article on conditions in the United States, 
describing the robberies, murders, strikes, 
mobs, lynchings, and Ku Klux Klan, in 
which he substituted throughout Russian 
names. Those who heard the article were 
horrified at such brutalities. 

“If read by some quiet, inoffensive Rus- 
sian, the record of American lawlessness 
might produce upon him the impression 
that the United States was full of irre- 
sponsible people with no sense of justice. 
But such a record is unfair, because it 
lacks balance. : 

“Some years ago, on my return from 
Russia, I called attention to the terrible 
persecution by the Orthodox Greek Chureh 
of the Molokani (Unitarians) and Doukho- 
bors. To-day, when we hear, after a 
comparatively fair trial, of a Catholic 
clergyman being executed by the Bolshe- 
viki for disloyalty, we are full of indigna- 
tion. 

“Think of the misery and oppression 
which the people of Russia experienced 
before the revolution. Of course, when the 
Imperialists were overthrown, the first 


question was the redistribution of the - 


land. The peasants drove out the land- 
lords, killing those who resisted. A just 
distribution of the land has now been 
going on. The tillers of the soil are 
coming into their own. Do we condemn 
them? 


“T ask you, therefore, to try to be just 


to these rather fanatical but nevertheless 
earnest men who are directing the des- 
tinies of modern Russia, and to that vast 
body of peasants who have seized upon 
.the land and are bringing about something 
like a stabilization of conditions. The 
time may not have arrived to recognize 
the present Soviet government, but we 


can at least be sympathetic with the ~ 


attempts to gain the larger life and oppor- 
tunity now observable in every part of 
the former Muscovite empire. 


“In so intricate and delicate a civiliza- 


————— 
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tion as is ours, passion, prejudice, what 
is often called patriotism, are destructive. 
Religion, it is said, is summed up in the 
sentence of Micah, to do justly, to love 
merey, and to walk humbly with God. 
As yet, perhaps, we have not reached the 
ae where we thoroughly love to be 
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merciful, but I like to believe that we 
are prepared to follow out the first pre- 
cept and to do justly, not only to the man 
on the other side of the world, but to 
him who stands next to us—our rival, our 
competitor, our countryman of foreign 
birth and of different religion and color.” 


For the Parish Worker 


Speakers in Public Meeting of Tuckerman School — Dr. Cornish to Retire 
as President 


T THH PUBLIC MEETING held 

under the auspices of the Tuckerman 
School; Monday afternoon, May 21, in 
King’s Chapel, in connection with the 
Anniversary being celebrated in Boston, 
Mass., the sentiment of all the speakers 
was strongly in favor of trained parish 
assistants. The president, Dr. Louis ©. 
Cornish, presided. Dr. Cornish read a 
letter from Prof. Kirsopp Lake, who 
could not be present, in which Professor 
Lake urged three features that would 
materially forward the work of the 
Tuckerman School,—a larger endowment, 
the right kind of students, and. appre- 
ciation by churches of the value of 
such workers as Tuckerman School is 
training. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach commended 
the School for spiritualizing parish work, 
which, he said, is social work. “The 
thing that is lacking in a great deal of 
social service in this country,” he said, 
‘Ss exactly what the Tuckerman School 
provides in its parish workers, that is, 
the religious impulse and motive. Many 
social workers, among them receivers of 
large salaries and writers of dull books, 
never go near church, know little or 
nothing about religion, and have an ane- 
mie spiritual equipment for their task. 
So many -people are trying to do good 
without being genuinely good themselves. 
I never feel human futility more poign- 
antly than when I happen to meet a kind 
of social servant, or read an article by 
one, who shows profound and innocent 
unaecquaintance with the facts of religion 
in human nature. Now the true social 
worker is a ministering genius, and we 
give him an exalted place in the social 
order. When he has depth as a result 
of spiritual discipline, we know he will 
not offer the world first a wooden array 
of graphs, statistics, and conclusions, 
though these things are important, but 
rather a sympathetic knowledge of the 
mind and soul as well as the body of 
-human beings, and something indeed 
deeper than that. I mean the very real 
power that comes of worship, of fellow- 
ship with all kinds of people in the 
church, and of the meditation upon the 
eternal truths of life by means of which 
true religion makes itself a most im- 
portant factor in the world. All good 


- work has the religious quality.” 


The dean of the School, Miss Harriet 
B®. Johnson, in her address, emphasized 
knowledge and character. The main ob- 
ject, she explained, is to cultivate self- 
discipline, concentration, energy, and in- 
dustry. If this discipline is acquired, the 
result will be a nature that is well 


rounded, and in harmony with God’s plan. 
Continuing on the same theme, Miss John- 
son said: “Fundamentally, education, es- 
pecially religious education, leads to a 
knowledge of human nature, and so to a 
knowledge of God, the Creator of the uni- 
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verse, and the Fountain of all knowledge. 
We must get the most, not alone from our 
experience, but from the experience of 
others. Thus the individual may func- 
tion to the nth power to the glory of 
God and the service of man, which, re- 
duced to a common phrase, means a per- 
fect life—perfect in self-development and 
altruistic service.” 

Other speakers were Miss Anna Carter, 
parish worker of the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass., who gave a 
vivid and practical description of her 
work in a large and active church; Miss 
Mildred Keefe, student at the School; and 
Miss Elizabeth Johnson, who spoke with 
unusual felicity and pointedness on her 
experience as a special student. Dr. 
Cornish announced the completion of eight 
years’ service as president of the School. 
He will not continue in office. 


To Form Social Service Council 


J. Weston Allen says Lawlessness was here before Volstead Act 


OCIAL WELFARE agencies in the 

church planned to meet together on 
Monday of Anniversary Week, and thought 
that a lunch at the Twentieth Century 
Club would about meet their requirements. 
But they had the surprise of their lives. 
The demand for tickets was so great that 
the managers hurriedly requisitioned two 
dining-rooms at the Hotel Bellevue. The 
speakers addressed both audiences. By 
their performances they proved that their 
wind was good, and all the eager listeners 
were satisfied. The presiding officer was 
Rey. Elmer 8. Forbes, and sometimes he 
was here and sometimes there, but 
wherever he was, the sessions went on 
with clocklike regularity. There was 
always some one ready to introduce an 
arriving speaker, or to fill in an interim, 
such as Rey. William L. Walsh of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society. In fact, 
provision had been made for a number 
of five-minute speeches, and these were 
ably delivered by Mrs. George H. Root, 
John B. Nash, Mrs. Murdock Clark, Miss 
Sara Comins, Miss Mallie J. Floyd, and 
others. 

The crowning achievement of the gath- 
ering was a vote that there should be 
organized as soon as possible a Unitarian 
Social’ Service Council, composed of dele- 
gates from our national societies and 
from those churches doing distinctively 
social service work. A few such repre- 
sentatives were present, and they elected 
Mrs. A. TIT. Brown of Wollaston, Mass., 
secretary. Mrs. Brown was instructed to 
notify all the other agencies and churches 
eligible to membership of the action taken, 
and to plan for a later meeting of dele- 
gates to perfect the organization. 

The chief speakers were Mr. Joseph 
Lee, president of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, and 
Hon. J. Weston Allen, formerly Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts. ; 

Mr. Lee spoke on “Unitarian Social 
Service and Democracy.” He said that 
the whole world is in crying need of the 
revival of constructive liberalism, and 
that is precisely the service that the Uni- 


tarians better than anyother group of 
people can supply. “Every church should 
be a good citizen, co-operating with all 
public and private agencies for the pro- 
metion of health, education, and general 
well-being. I believe that the Unitarians 
should continue to cultivate that spirit 
among their members that has sent them 
forth to take part, according to their 
opportunity and ability, in the general 
public and charitable work of the com- 
munity. This work could. be made 
especially valuable by having parish 
meetings in which members report their 
several experiences and discuss aims and 
methods.” 

Social work should not be looked down 
upon. It is true that the ability to play 
a good game of golf or bridge gives one a 
surer entry into society than social work. 
The latter ought to be more of a fight, an 
art, or a science, for these are the things 
that men value. It is hard to get the 
vital things into the newspapers, if they 
are for good, not because the newspapers 
will not print them, but because people 
will not read them. 

The prisons turn out as many graduates 
each year as the colleges, but the two types 
of education are not alike. The politicians 
are as we wish or allow them to be. 
Laws are not much good if they are 
administered by men who are not in 
sympathy with them. 

Unitarians are in a good position to 
work for the community as a whole. They 
have more imagination than most people. 
What is needed is education rather than 
alleviation. We should specialize on 
things requiring imagination. We should 
take long-distance shots, such as a far- 
reaching health campaign. We should 
help people to take education seriously. 
The number of teachers in the public 
schools should be doubled. ‘The health 
of the children should have careful super- 
vision. No preventable disease should be - 
allowed to get by childhood. 

Poverty is a great evil which calls for 
earnest consideration. Every city should 

(Continued on page 18) 
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“Adventures of the Soul among Masterpieces” 


That is how Anatole France has characterized contemporary criti- 
cisms. More and more the critic of modern literature feels that France 
is quite right. And the feeling makes him humble. We do not need to go 
back to the Victorian period in England or to the New England School 
in America to find the masterpieces of literature. They are being created 
to-day in both countries. There is a vast amount of chaff, but when the 
wind has blown over, a goodly quantity of wheat remains. In both prose 
and verse, in both serious and imaginative writing, there are masterpieces 


to-day for our souls to venture among. 


c. R. J. 


“To Make Our Cities Loved, 
We Must Make Them Lovely” 


Tun SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Finn Arts. Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Committee on 
Education of the American Institute of Archi- 
tecture. Boston: The Marshall Jones Com- 


pany. $8.50. ik ay © 
celebrated 
this year the 
two hun- 
dredth anni- 
versary of 
the death of 
Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, 
that many- 
sided genius, 
master of 
both the ar- 
chitecture of 
the heavens 
and the ar- 
chitecture of 
the earth. 
His monu- 
ments are 
found all over London, the most noted. of 
them being St. Paul’s Cathedral. There one 
reads over his tomb the words: “Lector, 
si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 

It is an interesting coincidence that the 
American Institute of Architects should 
inaugurate at just this time a carefully 
devised plan to make art instruction an 
integral part of education. After three 
years’ study of the problem, it was decided 
that the first step should be the publica- 
tion of a volume to be used as a text-book 
in college and for general reading. This 
volume is the result. It is a fine piece 
of work, profusely illustrated, written by 
masters in their several fields of art, 
avoiding all technicalities which might 
confuse the uninformed. A little more 
than half the book is devoted to classical, 
medieval, renaissance, and modern archi- 
tecture, and the rest of the book to the 
allied arts—sculpture, painting, landscape 
design, city planning, industrial arts, and 
music. 

The book should be in every well-se- 
lected library, for it is we, and not the 
professional artist, who determine whether 
or not we shall live in the midst of art 
or of ugliness. The reader who familiar- 
izes himself with the clear principles of 
design which underlie all the arts, as they 
are so clearly set forth in this book, will 
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help to elevate the public taste, and in- 
erease the joy of life. “Art,” as Mr. 
C. Howard Walker says, “is the crowning 
glory of the visible world.” But we can- 
not “carry on the torch kept alive by our 
ancestors, if we have no knowledge of 
what fed its flame.” 0. B. J. 


One Who Lies but Little 


Tuy Bioom or Lirn. By Anatole France. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The-pages of this book are devoted to 
little things, written with the ease and 
power of a master of style. Anatole 
France, philosopher and thinker though he 
is, knows how to write in phrases the 
people can understand. We search the 
chapters in vain to discover unusual words 
and high-sounding periods. He tells of 
every-day happenings in the life of the 
home, the school, the street, the market- 
place. It is not until we reach the epi- 
logue that we discover he has been writing 
reminiscences of his own boyhood, though 
we have suspected it. He foresees a new 
Europe. “I think now that whatever we 
be, great or little, none of us will live any 
longer in posterity than the later writers 
of Latin antiquity, and that the new 
Hurope will differ too utterly from the 
Europe that is now dissolving before our 
eyes to concern itself with our-arts or our 
philosophy.” The author says of the book 
that the most valuable part of the compo- 
sition for him was that it provided oppor- 
tunity for weaving the fictitious with the 
real. He “lied” but little, and then only 
to instruct and please. ‘Truth,’ he says, 
‘has never been looked at unveiled.” 
Dodd, Mead & Co. consider this one of the 
best five of the books they are publishing 
this spring. We should place it among 
the best of all the publications. &. H. ©. 


Suggestive of Anthony Trollope 

THn CATHEDRAL. By Hugh Walpole. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

It is time for those who do not read 
the modern fiction until it has been tested 
by the reading of many others, to buy or 
borrow The Cathedral. Here is a book 
that will live, a book that stands out not 
simply in the midst of the 1922 novels, 
but in the whole of modern literature. It 
is the story of a cathedral town, in which 
we see in little all the characteristics 
of ecclesiasticism. Mr. Walpole knows 
whereof he writes. His father is the 
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Bishop of Edinburgh. Along with this 
special knowledge there has gone into the 
making of this book five years of pains- 
taking labor. It is interesting to know 
that the Bishop of Edinburgh would have 
burned the book, but the Bishop’s wife 
stood by in loyal support of her son’s 
artistry. 

The tale revolves around the dominat- 
ing figure of Archdeacon Brandon, a re- 
markable protagonist, one of the truly 
great creations of imaginative writing, 
who holds the cathedral town in the hol- 
low of his hand, until with a pitiful crash 
the tower of his strength and pride col- 
lapses. -But there is another silent but 
potent actor in this drama of destiny, 
namely, the cathedral itself, whose 
shadow falls athwart the lives of all who 
live in Polchester. “Walpole points out 
clearly the danger of all institutionalism. 
Does the cathedral lift the worshiper to 
God, or does it hide God from him? Is 
it an end or a means? The Cathedral is 
a great work, destined to live beyond most 
of the best-sellers of to-day. co. RB. J. 


“Our Representative Poet” 

THE PowTRY oF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBIN- 
son. AN Hssay IN APPRECIATION. By Lloyd 
Morris. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

What the members of the Authors’ 
Club of New York say or think matters 
little to the ordinary buyer or seller on 
the streets of any American city, but the 
opinion of such a club does carry weight 
into the homes of most CHRISTIAN RxEG- 
ISTER readers; therefore it is well to 
know that by general vote in 1921 Robin- 
son’s Collected Poems was awarded first 
honors, and Mr. Morris was asked to write 
the essay for the Authors’ Club which 
would show its appreciative attitude. 

The style of his essay is lacking in 
needed simplicity. The chief value of 
the little book is in the poems, or parts 
of poems, he has taken as examples of 
Robinson’s writings. 

These poems revive a certain antique 
loveliness, bring back traditional associa- 
tions of cherished things. Robinson has 
had a tremendous influence on our 
younger poets, and there is no doubt that 
our contemporary novelists have been 
peculiarly ‘susceptible to his infiuence. 
That influence has all been for the good; 
at least, it has been for the good in the 
direction of honest portrayal of life as it 
is to-day. 

Whether or not we read him we can feel 

From time to time the vigor of his name 

Against us for the shame and emptiness 

Of what our souls reveal. 
T. V-N. 


America As It Is 


Wr AND OUR GOVERNMENT. 
Whipple Jenks and Rufus Daniel Smith. New 
York; Boni and Liveright. $1.50. 

The American Viewpoint Society here 
presents another number in their excellent 
series. The book is exactly what it pur- 
ports to be,—a description of ourselves 
and our government, but such a descrip- 
tion as will appeal to the most intelligent 
and discriminating readers, while at the 
same time containing much material that 
can be understood by illiterates, or those 
not familiar with our language, 


By Jeremiah 
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The White Thoughts of the Spirit 


Tan GRHAT DRnAM. By Marguerite Wilkin- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
_ A clear eye and a tender heart and a 
singing voice, the poet must needs have, 
and Marguerite Wilkinson has all three. 
In this new collection of poems she has 
given us some new things as lovely as 
any she has ever written, “melodies mysti- 
eal, passionate, grave.” The opening 
poem, from which the book derives its 
name, is a vision of “Manhattan of the 
tall towers,” whose millions are caught 
up by the great wind and the clean rain 
and the big sun, and made at last com- 
rades, “rich men and poor men and beggars 
at the gate.” But the great dream is not 

‘the only dream in the book. There are 
little dreams as well: 
The white thoughts of my spirit 
Drew near to talk with me 
Of lambs and babes and little stars 
And immortality. i. 


So the mystic dreams of her own heart 
sing softly through her verse: 


Like bird-notes, only vaguely heard, 
So that we ask, “Was that a bird?” 


The woman in “The Chant of the 
Human Trinity” says: 
Oh, my soul is the warm soil quickened by 
spring, 
And a valley garden where the small birds 
sing, 
And a broad land ripe for, the harvesting, 
Heavy with joy and pain. 


In these lines Marguerite Wilkinson has 
described her own heart as the reader 
finds it laid bare in these verses, quiet, 
colorful, spiritual, big with joy and pain. 
oO. BR. J. 


Books Received 
Tun Deity or Curist. By Robert BH. Speer. 
New York: F. H. Revell Co. : 
Sones or Conquest. Hdited by Joseph F. 
Berry. New York: Abingdon Press. $0.40. 
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The Enigmatic Dean 


SpconpD SHRIDS. 
New York: Long- 


OUTSPOKEN Hssays. 
By William R. Inge. 
mans, Green & Co. 


The Methodist Times, after 
reading the Romanes Lecture on 
“Progress,” was moved to ask, 
“Has Dean Inge heard of the 
gospel?” So Bernard Shaw, after 
hearing Dean Inge read his essay 
on immortality, remarked that he 
had lived for sixty years, but was 
not encouraged to go on by the pros- 
pect held out to him by the Dean. 
He proposed the organization of 
a Suicide Club. These two com- 
ments reveal the paradoxical Dean. 

The second series of Outspoken 
Hssays eontains important ad- 
dresses and articles prepared for 
other occasions, and now for the 
first time published in book form. 
There is one fresh essay, the “Con- 
fession Fidei,” a most significant 
attempt on the part of the Dean to 
classify himself religiously. He 
calls himself a Christian Platon- 
ist, but thinks that others may 
eall him a theological liberal. This 
essay is followed by the five Hib- 
bert Lectures on “The State, Vis- 
ible and Invisible.’ Then comes 
the much-discussed Romanes Lectures on 
“The Idea of Progress,” in which the 
Dean contends that humanity has not 
advanced except by accumulating knowl- 
edge and experience and the instruments 
of living, which is not real progress in 
human nature itself. Then the popular 
Rede Lecture on “The Victorian Age,” 
which forms with the Hlizabethan Age, 
according to the Dean, the twin peaks in 
which English civilization has culminated. 
The book concludes with three further 
essays on “The White Man and His 
Rivals,’ “The Dilemma of Civilization,” 
and “Bugenics.” All together, itis a strik- 
ing collection of essays from the pen of 
one of the great minds in the British 
Isles, stimulating and sometimes excit- 
ing. As R. N. Bates points out, the dean 
of a cathedral church in the capital city 
of the Empire does not believe in institu- 
tional religion, and a priest of a religion 
whose founder was a carpenter has no 
single word to say for the manual worker. 
Such a man may classify himself, but 
others will find it difficult to get him into 
his proper pigeon-hole. GB. J. 


A Virile Preacher 


Tue RoAD OF THD STaR. By Walter Russell 
Bowie, D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50. 

The rector of the historic St. Paul’s 
Church in Richmond, Va. is a virile 
preacher. His sermons reyeal catholic 
sympathies, sincere feeling, genuine 
breadth of mind. Couched in language 
direct, simple, and forcible, yet at the 
same time poetic, they show a homiletic 
gift well above the average. Dealing 
with various of the great fundamental 
truths of Christianity, the eleven dis- 
eourses included in The Road of the Star 
cover the leading Sundays of the Chris- 
tian year. 


Tabloid Reviews 
Tuu CRISIS OF THN CHURCHES. By Leighton 
Parks. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


The second edition of a book published 
about a year ago dealing with one of 
the fundamental problems of religion. This 
is not at all the problem of church unity, 
as many of the previous reviewers have 
thought it to be, but the problem of that 
which must precede church unity: in 
Dr. Parks’ view, the spirit of fellowship. 
Whether such spiritual fellowship will 
lead to church unity, or not, Dr. Parks 
does not say. Indeed he seems to be pro- 
foundly skeptical about it. 


TOBACCO AND MHNTAL Erricimncy. By M. V. 
O’Shea. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

This book is a publication authorized by 
the Committee to Study the Tobacco Prob- 
lem, which aims to do for this question 
what the Committee of Fifty did for the 
Liquor Problem a quarter of a century 
ago. The use of tobacco has been vastly 
accelerated since 1910, and now makes 
vast demands upon our natural resources, 
It is important that we should know 
whether its benefits are greater or less 
than its cost, and if less, what the loss is. 
The author is an unbiased investigator. 
He is interested in whether smoking 
increases or decreases mental efficiency, 
and whether college and high-school pupils 
improve or impair their intellectual 
forces by smoking. His conclusions are 
set forth in the last chapter. 


THE WRONG Movn. By Anna R. Burr. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

The story of an American girl who 
strives to disentangle the web of murder 
and mystery, in which she has unwittingly 
become enmeshed through the sudden dis- 
appearance of her British husband. The 
reviewer wonders still just what the 
wrong move was, but his doubt does not 
mar the interest of the story. 


New 


Tae HEALING OF THE NATIONS. 
O. Evans. 


By Morris 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $2.00. 
An effort to trace the development of 
Christian thought and ideals from medi- 
eval times to the present day along the 
lines of Lord Tennyson’s conception of the 
movement of history as told in the “Idyllis 
of the King” and “In Memoriam.” The 
author believes that Tennyson anticipated 
the latest findings of theological science 
and the more important developments of 
recent history. The book, howeyer, is 
concerned, not so much with the laureate, 
as with those great spiritual forces that 
make for the healing of the nations. 


TretH, DiptT AND HwattH. By Kurt dH. 
Thoma, D.M.D. New York: The Century Oom- 
pany. $2.00. 

A valuable book about tooth-troubles, 
by a professor at the Harvard University 
Dental School, containing information 
which every one should have. The book 
shows that the day of preventive den- 
tistry has come. Bspecially worth-while 
is the author’s discussion of the relation 
of teeth to health, and the relation of 
diet to teeth. This is the work of an 
expert, presented in a very readable form. 
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A Flag Day Riddle 
MARJORIE DILLON 

It’s rosy red and daisy white, 
And lovely larkspur blue; 


With stars it twinkles day or night; 
It’s old and yet it’s new. 


It firmly stands while flying free; 
It’s famed in song. and story. 
The dearest thing on land or sea— 

Our wonderful Old Glory! 


The Good Turn 
HELEN B. PRESTON 


The Poor children were feeling espe- 
cially happy. I might as well tell you at 
the beginning that they were not really 
poor. Poor was their last name. Now 
shall I tell you why they were feeling 
especially happy? 

Because they had come to stay for 
three summer months in the country. 
Bverywhere one could see woods and 
mountains, and quiet nooks and roads, 
while innumerable streams and lakes 
tucked into the landscape meant just so 
much more joy for the children. 

These Poor children knew a great deal 
about one large city where they spent 
the winters, and they knew all sorts of 
interesting and jolly things about the 
seashore places where heretofore they had 
stayed in the summers; but about the 
country not a blessed thing did they really 
know. And it lay all around them now 
just waiting to be explored. Do you won- 
der they were happy? 

“Don’t go too far alone the first time, 
children,” Mother cautioned as_ they 
started off after breakfast. 

“All right,” they called back cheerily. 

‘Now where shall we go first?’ asked 
Junior. 

“Tt is Betsy’s choosing turn, Jun,” re- 
minded Jack. 

“Well, then,” replied Betsy, slowly gaz- 
ing about her, “I choose to explore that 
narrow path over there, and we will 
go as far as the first good turn. Then 
we might come back and start off in 
another direction.” 

“That's a fine idea, Betsy,” cried Junior, 
“because we want to see all we can the 
first day, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “surely.” 

Of course they quite forgot the many 
long summer days stretching out before 
them. Just now there was but this one 
day for them. The children knew at once 
that it was going to be an enchanting 
path. It suddenly slipped into a broader, 
woodsy walk dense with the trees and 
bushes bordering it. 

“Smell,” whispered Jack. 

“Tt’s the pines, I guess,” said Betsy. 

“Hush! There’s a bunny,” breathed 
Junior. 

The children clung to one another in 
delight. No one spoke. It was as still 
and beautifully solemn as church. The 
bunny vanished. The June breeze played 
like tender music over their heads, and 
the evergreens brushed their faces loy- 
ingly. They all felt that this woodsy 


walk was just the beginning of something 
even more wonderful. Junior and Betsy 
and Jack were happier than they had ever 
been in all their lives; content to walk 
silently through this quiet place with 
eyes and ears open to the mystery of the 
woods. They rather hoped this path 
would go on and on forever without a 
turn. But it didn’t. 

It twisted like the letter S, broadened 
again into an open sunny place dotted 
with low bushes, the front yard of: the 
quaintest little house the children had 
ever seen. 

“Oh, it was a good turn,” cried Betsy, 
running straight toward the dear little 
house. 

All of logs it had been built, and there 
was a thatched roof. It had a porch on 
two sides and red roses climbing up 
toward the roof. There was honeysuckle, 
too, and a gay border of nasturtiums in 
boxes around the tiny porch. And one 
end of the porch hung right over the edge 
of a broad, clear stream that washed over 
great flat stones, and gurgled over mossy 
places, and separated the little house from 
a wooded slope beyond. Fish leaped in 
the stream, and birds whistled and cooed 
from the wooded slope, and the sunlight 
danced on the water, polishing the wings 
of the dragon-flies hovering over it. 

“A bathing-place!”’ shouted Jack. 
we go in, Junior?” 

“Yes,” answered Junior, 
in. Look out, Betsy!” 

“T’m looking out,” called Betsy. “It 
isn’t deep, Junior, but it’s eold. Ouch!” 

“No, it is nice,’ roared Jack. “Hurry 
up, Jun. I saw a fish.” 

It was a happy splashing party, and the 
happiness lasted—well, about ten minutes. 
Then, poor Betsy! She slipped and fell 
into the all-over coldness of the stream. 
Not frightened, but horribly icy and too 
proud to ery, she sat on the bottom of the 
stream for a minute while Jack shrieked 
tearfully, and Junior said: “O Betsy, you 
have spoiled everything. Now we will 
have to go home.” 

Certainly there was a hub-bub for a 
little while. Then a merry voice called: 
“You did get a ducking, child, didn’t you? 
Come up here, you three, and let me 
straighten you out.” A lady with fluffy 
white hair and a pretty young face leaned 
over the porch, smiling consolingly upon 
the children. 

They accepted the sudden invitation in 
silence. Toward the porch of the little 
house they all scrambled, lured by the 
cheer in the voice of the pretty lady. 

“There, now! We will toast your 
clothes dry again in front of my fire in 
a jiffy. And you shall wear this until 
your things are dry,” the lady said briskly 
as she ushered the still silent children into 
a tiny room that for brightness and com- 
fort was in keeping with the gay exterior 
of the small log house. And she held 
toward Betsy a bathrobe that looked 
warm and cuddly and exactly the right 
size. ; 

Off came the damp clothes, and the 
children found themselves grouped around 
a erackly fire, and felt a nice at-homey 
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feeling creeping over them. And then 
they found their tongues. 

“Mother wouldn’t want us to be a 
bother,” Junior said, looking gravely into 
the smiling eyes of the fluffy-haired lady, 
“but Betsy didn’t mean to fall in. She 
couldn’t help it, I guess. Could you, 
Betsy ?” 

“No, I couldn’t, truly,” said Betsy. “I, 
think I am not sorry now that I did fall 
in. I like it here with you. It is nice.” 
And she, too, looked into the ie eyes 
of the fluffy-haired lady. 

“Have you a boy?’ Jack asked sud- 
denly. He had ventured to examine the - 
furnishings of the tiny room while Betsy 
and Junior began their acquaintance with 
this lady who seemed to belong here. 
Underneath a chair was a boat, and a 
fishing-rod stood in one corner. And on 
the table lay an open copy of “The Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood and his Merry 
Men.” 

“Indeed I have a boy,” laughed the 
lady. ‘He is the nicest sort of a nephew- 
boy and he is spending the summer with 
me. Here he is now! What do you 
think of him?” 

In the doorway stood the nephew-boy, 
dressed in overalls and rubber boots. His 
eyes had dancing lights in them, and his 
well-tanned face was just one smile that 
said: “Hurray! Here are some children 
to play with me!” F f 

“Come in, dear. Here are some new 
little friends for you,” his aunt said, 
echoing his very thought. 

“Hello! I thought so. This looks 
another good turn for you, Auntie,” the 
boy replied. “You are beating me to-day, 
aren’t you?” He set down a basket of 
small fish and some fishing-tackle, and 
came toward the fire. 

“What’s ‘another good en mean?” 
questioned little Jack. “Betsy said our 
path had a good turn. Is that what you 
mean?” 

The older boy laughed and sat down 
among the small group before the crack- 
ling birch logs. “Of course you don’t 
know what our good turns mean. May 
I tell them, Auntie?” 

“Certainly, dear.” 

So he continued. “You see, we live at 
the turn of the road, and our house is 
called the Good Turn, and Auntie is the 
goodest good-turn person in all the world, 
I believe.” 

“Oh, no, Bob,” smiled Auntie. 

“Well, anyway, Auntie is the goodest 
good-turn person in my world. She is 
always doing something nice for somebody 
every day. And that is all a good turn 
is—do you see? It is doing something nice 
for some one whenever you can.” 


’ Hurt Not! 
Hurt no living thing: 
Ladybird, nor butterfly, 
Nor moth with dusty wing, 
Nor cricket chirping cheerily, 
Nor grasshopper so light of leap, 
Nor dancing gnat, nor beetle fat, 


Nor harmless worms that creep. 
—C. G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 
O! do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give! 
—Gisborne. 
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“Oh, my!” gasped Betsy. “I think hay- 
ing dry clothes is a lovely good turn.” 

“Mother will think so,” added Junior. 

“Yes, she will,” announced Jack, who 
just wouldn’t be left out of this good- 
turn party even if he was the baby of it. 

“Then every night at bedtime,’ Bob 
explained, “Auntie and I talk over our 
day, and if she thinks I have really done 
something that was a real good turn for 
anybody, she lets me put a star over the 
_ date on my best calendar—silver stars for 
little good turns, and gold stars for big 
good turns. You ought to see how much 
prettier those stars make that calendar 
loo! ”- 

“Mother will get us some stars and 
calendars if we ask her. I know she will,” 
eried Betsy. 

“T am sure she will,” the Good-Turn 
Lady said. “But, remember, children, you 
have to earn those stars.” 

“How can we earn a star to-day?” asked 
Junior. 

“Why, I know,’ the Good-Turn Lady 
answered. “Bring mother back with you 
this afternoon to play with Bob and me. 
That will be a good turn for us all, and we 
will go over the stream and up the slope 
and picnic at Rainbow Falls.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Mr. Blodgett’s Window 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Mr. Blodgett was a florist, and you 
could see. his green sign, “Blodgett’s 
Greenhouses,” a block away. One day 


Mr. Blodgett said to himself: 

“Dear me! Why do I have my green- 
houses look like every one’s greenhouses? 
The shape is all right, for you have to 
haye greenhouses with just such glass 
roofs, but my front windows might be 
John Jones’s front windows, or Peter 
Tinker’s, for all anybody would know. 
From across the street, mine look exactly 
like theirs ; and while I don’t say they are 
not all right, and look pretty, I’m going 
to be different. Yes, sir, I’m going to 
start the style of being different, and see 
what happens. I'll take my best corner 
window there and make it so different 
from my other windows, or John Jones’s 
windows, and Peter Tinker’s, that the 
people that come near here will want to 
Step right up to it and have a look, and 
then will want to come right in to talk 
about it, even if they don’t want to buy 
a thing. Now, let me think what I’ll do.” 

And he began to think. He could not 
think well even in his sweetest green- 
house that morning, so he went off to the 
woods to think. He never had trouble 
thinking in the woods, and anyway he had 
to go to get a little rich earth he wanted to 
use, so he left Jimmy Allen in charge 
and drove off. 

While he dug the soft, rich earth he 
thought and thought, yet no worth-while 
idea came to him. It was when he 
stopped to eat his noon lunch, and to give 
Tom Tucker, the horse, some feed from a 
bag, that the idea popped into Mr. Blod- 
gett’s head. 

“Ho!” he cried, as he spied something 
growing near a log where he was sitting. 
“T knew I should find the great idea in the 
woods, and there you are, sir!” 

He was talking to the something near 
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the log, and the something was—what do 
you think?—a jack-in-the-pulpit! 

“Oh, my, my!” went on Mr. Blodgett, 
taking a bite of a thick sandwich of 
bread and cheese. “That’s just what I'll 
do! Won’t folks be surprised !” 

After the sandwich, and another sand- 
wich, and another, and a doughnut, and 
a cooky, and a drink of cold water from 
a spring in the woods, Mr. Blodgett dug 
and dug some more, and this time he 
whistled as he dug, for his thinking was 
all done, and he was digging—not earth, 
but Jacks in their Pulpits! And when 
he went home he had enough for a whole 
ministers’ convention. 

Jimmy Allen had to say “Gee!” when 
he saw them, although his mother had 
told him never to say the word; but this 
time he was so surprised he forgot. 


Making a Pie 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


I made a little berry pie 
All by myself to-day, 

And I can make one any time 
Now I have learned the way. 


First, I rolled out the under crust 
Till it was smooth and thin, 
And then I laid it ona plate ~ 
And put the berries in. 


And next I spread some sugar on 
And sprinkled in some spice, 
Then I put on the upper crust 
And pressed the edge down—twice. 


It baked just right, a shiny brown, 
And had the sweetest look, 

And grandpa says he’s sure that I 
Will be a royal cook. 


Mr. Blodgett cleared out the corner 
window of all its pretty flowers and 
plants, shoveled in a lot of woods earth, 
planted the whole window-tray with his 
woodland ministers, and he and Jimmy 
Allen went outside to see how it looked. 

“Jinks!” said Jimmy Allen, this time 
remembering not to say the other word. 
Mr. Blodgett chuckled. The window was 
different ! 

Oh, my, my! You should have seen the 
people stop to look at that different win- 
dow! How they laughed! They laughed 
at the sign inside, too. Mr. Blodgett had 
lettered it neatly himself. It read: 


“Say IT WITH SERMONS! 
IF YOUR WIFE CANNOT GO TO CHURCH, 
TAKE HER THE MINISTER!” 


The people went inside the greenhouse, 
you may be sure, and they found out that 
a jack-in-the-pulpit, potted, would make 
a fine Sunday centerpiece for the table, 
and was not useless after it was through 
blossoming, for it could be kept as you 
keep a tulip-bulb from year to year. Mr. 
Blodgett knew what he was talking about, 
for once his little girl had one in a pot 
at home, and the next year after, it came 
up again, but had merely two leaves and 
no preacher at all, but the second year, 
up came the sprout again, and this time, 
there was so beautiful a leaf—just one— 
so fine a little jack-in-the-pulpit, that the 
plant was almost Japanese in outline. 

After that, Mr. Blodgett had to have 
that same sort of different window, for 
people asked him often to get them the 
pretty plant. The very next fall he dug 
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a lot of these retired little Gergymen in 

the woods and started them early, so they 

were ready to preach their really different 

sermons at Easter-time in that window of 

his, with the lovely blossoms of Easter 

lilies as background for their pulpits. 
[All rights reserved] 


Professor “Happy’s” Health Rules 


Professor “Happy,” whose real name is 
Prof. Cliff Goldsmith of the Child Health 
Association of New York, is teaching 
school-children how to keep in the best 
of trim. These are some of his rules: . 

“Hat green vegetables and reach the 
pink of condition. 

“There is no pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow—it’s a pail of milk. 

“Let your family tree be a fruit-tree. 
By the way, there should be a cow at the 
foot of your family tree. 

“Have horse sense and eat oatmeal. 

“Run your engine on four cylinders of 
water per day. 

“Just because you take a bath in pri- 
yate, don’t think the public can’t tell 
whether you've had one. 

“He who cleans his teeth has good 
taste. 

“See that your two feet make a mile 
a day. 

“The best way to improve your memory 
and keep wide awake is not to forget to 
go to sleep.” 

This bit of advice he gives to high-school 
girls: 

“Use a silver spoonful of red beets for 
a lip stick, let your rouge be concocted of 
creamed carrots, and get your vanishing 
cream from a cow—that’s the way to be 
beautiful.” 


Again, Trees! 


During the month of April more trees 
were planted in the United States than 
ever in any one month before. All over 
the country, cities, towns, and whole 
counties carried out the tree-planting cam- 
paign outlined by the American Tree 
Association. The prize for the best tree- 
planting county in the United States went 
to Winnebago County, Illinois, where in 
April 17,500 persons, most of them school- 
children, planted each a tree. New York’s 
record is that in every county 10,000 trees 
were planted. 

To celebrate Arbor Day and its far- 
reaching plans, Henry Abbey wrote the 
following poem: 


PLANTING THE TREB 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea; 
We plant the mast to carry the sails ; 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales; 
The keel, the keelson, the beam, the knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors ; 
We plant the studding, lath, the doors, 

The beams, the siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out- towers the crag; 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free— 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
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The Best of All Years 


(Continued from page 6) 


Tue ALLIANCE, QUICKENER OF SPIRITUAL 
LIFE 


Miss Lucy Lowell, president of The 
Alliance, said that the outstanding event 
in the year’s work was the establishment 
within the last few weeks of a branch in 
the great Church of the Oratoire in Paris. 
This branch was organized by Madame 
Paul Loyson, who visited this country two 
years ago to attend the ‘Unitatian General 
Conference and became interested in the 
work of the American Alliance women. 
Madame Loyson was elected the first 
president of the new branch. Since the 
war Madame Loyson has been active in 
reconstruction work in the cities of North- 
ern France centering around Soissons. 

Among the other foreign countries with 
which the Women’s Alliance maintains 
regular correspondence are England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and India. Through the fellowship com- 
mittee, moreover, The Alliance keeps in 
touch with women all over the United 
States, some in lonely places. Through 
the Post-Office Mission, also religious lit- 
erature is sent to all who inquire. “There 
are several ministers in our denomination 
to-day,” said Miss Lowell, “who are here 
because of the work of this department 
of The Alliance. For some years The 
Alliance has co-operated with the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education to help 
Sunday-schools reorganize and become 
more efficient, and in some places we have 
had a hand in starting new church 
schools. Another development is the tak- 
ing over of full control of two schools 
for white children in North Carolina 
which for the last twenty years have been 
conducted by a separate board of trus- 
tees with the aid of The Alliance. These 
schools are at Swansboro and Shelter 
Neck, the former, known as the Emmer- 
ton School, having been given by a loyal 
Unitarian woman of Salem, Mass.” 


Turse VIRILE DoERS oF THE WorRD 


Charles H. Strong reported for the 
Laymen's League, of which he is presi- 
dent. He spoke of the outstanding things 
done by the League, in part as follows: 
“Among our activities have been: 

“(1) A Ministers’ Institute at Phillips 
Andover Academy, Andover, Mass., dur- 
ing a week in July, attended by 212 per- 
sons, chiefly Unitarian ministers and their 
wives, affording a variety of instruction 
and entertainment such as notable ad- 
dresses by Dr. Crothers, Dr. Eliot, Mr. 
Loring, and Dr. John H. Finley, editor of 
the New York Times, a game of baseball 
revealing the prowess of Dr. William 
Laurence Sullivan in the pitcher’s box, 
and a mock trial in which Dr. Dieffen- 
bach of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER Was 
accused of writing editorials that had 
caused a schism in the Baptist Church 
and was found guilty, but released on the 
ground that he was plainly mentally in- 
competent to have done anything so 
extraordinary. 

“(2) A Church School Institute at Star 
Island during two weeks in July and 


August, attended by 315 persons, who ex- 
panded under the benign deanship of Dr. 
Lawrance and were enthralled by the 
spell of Dr. Soares’ and Dr. Richardson’s 
lectures. It may not be infelicitous to 
add that the usual gentle propinquity 
among the usual number of young people 
resulted during the ensuing winter and 
spring in the usual number of marriages. 
(This is added at the request of the en- 
rollment committee in charge of this 
year’s Institute.) 

“(3) The annual Chapter Officers’ Con- 
vention at New London during a week in 
September brought together more than 
two hundred men, and it is said that this 
convention ranks in spirit and efficiency 
with those held by great national, indus- 
trial, financial, and professional organiza- 
tions. In choosing such places as Narra- 
gansett Pier and New London for these 
conventions, it is plain that the manage- 
ment is resolved to get away from the 
diversions of white lights and board walks 
and stick to business. 

“(4) With the devoted -assistance of 
fifteen League chapters, college center 
work was continued in communities serv- 
ing twenty-six colleges with a total regis- 
tration of 148,314 students, thus advanc- 
ing the liberal Unitarian faith among 
groups at an impressionable age, many 
of whom had no prior notions whatever 
of the meaning of Unitarianism. 

“(5) A second year’s campaign for in- 
creased Unitarian church attendance, par- 
ticularly among the men, resulting in our 
bringing to Boston this week delegates 
from the winning churches. 

“(6) Laymen’s Sunday, observed by 174 
churches at our request. 

“(7) A business administration of 
League affairs so carefully estimated and 
so economically executed that a budget 
calling for an expenditure of $203,434 
was checked against by an actual expendi- 
ture of $204,115, a difference of only $681. 

“(8) Finally, and supremely, the twelve 
missions or series of twelve evangelistic 
services conducted by the League under 
the leadership of Dr. William L. Sullivan 
of New York and his colleagues, Bailey, 
Hliot, Forbes, Hanson, Park, Reccord, 
Speight, and Westwood.” 


“By anpD WITH YounG PEOPLE” 


The theme about which the meetings 
this year centered was the Campaign By 
and With Young People. At no previous 
Anniversary Week have young people 
been so much in evidence. Speaking for 
their work, the president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Albert A. Pol- 
lard, said: “The first event of the year 
was the assembling of 265 young people 
from seventeen States in a week of sum- 
mer conferences at Star Island last July. 
This year an extra week devoted to the 
interests of students has been added. On 
Young People’s Sunday, January 14, 201 
societies had services in observance of 
the day, and in 175 churches the entire 
service was taken over by young people. 
An efficiency contest, dedicated to Truth, 
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Worship, and Service, was carried 
through, and sixty-two societies sent in 
full reports. The Emerson Guild of Bos- 
ton and the Channing Guild of Berkeley, 


 Calif., won first and second places, respec- 


tively. 

“A young people’s paper, also, has been 
promoted and edited by Miss Sara Comins, 
executive secretary of the Campaign. The 
circulation has increased from 1,500 to 
4,000. Interchurch conferences in the 
schools and colleges and a joint meeting 
with the Universalist young people in 
Unity House have brought the Unitarian 
young people into closer co-operation with 
other groups aiming at similar ends.” 


INCLUDING THE WIDE WorLD 


In an enlivening address, Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, said, speaking for the execu- 
tive committee of the Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, of which he is chair- 
man, “Out of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions, held in connection with the 
World’s Fair in 1893, came the Congress 
of Religions, under the leadership of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of blessed memory. 
In 1908, out of the general situation which 
led to the formation of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America came 
also the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, under the leadership of Charles 
W. Wendte, whose breadth of vision is 
one of the glories of our Unitarian move- 
ment. To fuse these two traditions has 
proved a comparatively easy task. The 
Federation of Religious Liberals, with 
its home at Lincoln Center, Chicago, is 
now to be incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Illinois. 

“Already, before the details of organiza- 
tion are complete, the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists and other liberals have formed 
a Southwestern Liberal Conference and 
affiliated it with the Federation. Every- 
where the response to the appeal for a 
more inclusive fellowship is instant and 
enthusiastic. The Federation of Religious 
Liberals is founded not on conformity in 
either thought or name but upon the 
integration of differences in both thought 
and name.” 


“Wer Have Breen Too Mopest” 


Reporting that barely one-third of 1 
per cent. of the $2,400,000 subseribed by 
Unitarians three years ago is considered 
uncollectible, Oliver M. Fisher, assistant 
treasurer of the Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, said: ‘“‘We had $2,400,000 sub- 
scribed within four months after prepa- 
rations for the financial canvass were 
begun. Payments were permitted within 
five years; in three years three-fourths of 
the total subscriptions has been paid. The 
Unitarian Campaign was born out of a 
real need. Once the money was available, 
the Association, The Alliance, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Laymen’s 
League, and the other organizations went 
to work on the major purposes of the 
Campaign: To weld the Unitarian 
churches of the country into a strong 
and unified body; and then to spread the 
message of Unitarian Christianity. We 
have been too modest in our requests, our 
greatest effort being scarcely sufficient 
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again, and $1,000,000 a year 
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to buy a paid-up life policy of ease and 
comfort for the sleeping-sickness in our 
churches. We are ready now to give 
for the 
spread of Liberal Christianity through 
our Unitarian organizations is the goal 
\we place before us.” 


THE ReeisterR THat Now Is 


The increase in the office force from 
two to eleven persons since 1917 is an 
indication of the enlarged scope of THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEcIsTER, according to the re- 
port of Rev. Francis R. Sturtevant, a 
member of the board of trustees. “During 
this period, moreover, the paid advertis- 
ing of the magazine has quadrupled and 
the number of subscribers represents 6 
per cent. of the membership of the de- 
nomination, which is probably a better 
showing than that of any other denomi- 
national journal. 

“These developments have been coin- 
cident with the publication of the paper 
as official organ, for from the time that 
TuE CHRISTIAN REGISTER was established 
by David Reed in April, 1821, until 1917, 
it was a private enterprise, though 
largely supported always by the Unita- 
rians. It is thus the oldest religious 
journal retaining its original name in 
this country, and was one of the first 
established. 

“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, however, has 
a larger scope than merely being a de- 
nominational weekly. It aims also to be 
a journal of religious opinion, seeking to 
interpret the events and ideas of the day 
from the spiritual point of view; and 
here the Editor has a free hand in the 
writing of his editorials and in the selec- 
tion of special articles. THr R&GISTER 
has not, of course, performed the impos- 
sible feat of pleasing every one at the 
same time, but it has done far better: it 
has kept true to the free and independent 
spirit in which it was founded.” 


Mrinisters—SupPty AND DEMAND 


No “Closed for Want of a Minister” 
sign need hang on any Unitarian church 
door, according to the report made by 
Rey. Fred R. Lewis for the committee on 
recruiting the ministry. “Not only are 
there clergymen to fill every vacant pas- 
torate, but the students now in colleges 
and theological schools promise a sufficient 
supply for the near future. The present 
need is to increase the number of candi- 
dates for the ministry from the mem- 
bership of the churches. Thirteen of those 
settled over Unitarian parishes during the 
past year have come from other denomina- 
tions. In addition to these, fourteen 
others haye been in communication with 
the committee. In order to stimulate 
interest on the part of Unitarian young 
people in the work of the ministry, it 
was recommended by the committee that 
the present Campaign By and With 
Young People be made a permanent fea- 
ture of the denominational policy.” 


WHEN THE Task Is Done . 


There are three denominational organi- 
zations disbursing aid to Unitarian min- 
isters, according to Rev. Roderick Steb- 
bins, who made a report on Ministerial 
Relief Societies. 


“During the year, relief - 
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has been given to 150 ministers and to ten 
widows of ministers. The Unitarian Ser- 
vice Pension Society has divided the in- 
come from invested funds and annual con- 
tributions to the total of $24,000 among 
sixty ministers, or $400 to each. The 
officers of this organization have set on 
foot a campaign to raise the amount of 
each pension to $600 at least. In addition, 
twenty-nine ministers have been aided 
from the income of the funds held by the 
Society for Ministerial Relief. This 
society holds funds the income of which 
is available for widows and orphans of 
former ministers and from this source aid 
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was divided among ten women. The Min- 
isterial Aid Fund is held by the American 
Unitarian Association and is administered 
by a committee. This is spent for emer- 
gency needs such as sickness, accidents. ete. 
During the past year this fund has 
assisted in sixty instances. These societies 
have never been able to meet the demands 
upon them. Particularly are the widows 
of ministers a cause of solicitude to the 
committee. The funds available are en- 
tirely inadequate to the need.” 

The report of the afternoon meeting of 


the Association will be published in the 
next issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


The Association’s Formal Resolutions 


The formal resolutions as voted by the Association were as follows: 


Tribute to H. M. Williams 


Resolved, That the Association pre- 
sents to the retiring Treasurer, Mr. Henry 
M. Williams, its grateful appreciation of 
the skill and fidelity with which he has 
administered the duties of the treasurer- 
ship for eleven fruitful years. By success- 
ful administration, stimulating counsel, 
and untiring good-will he has written his 
name large in the annals of the Associa- 
tion. 2 


Greetings to Professor Roessingh 


Resolved, That the Association greets 
with especial pleasure the President of the 
International Congress of Free Christians 
[Prof. K. H. Roessingh], and pledges 
to the work of the Congress the hearty 
sympathy and good-will of the Unitarian 
churches of America. 


e 
On the Death of Mrs. Masaryk 


Resolved, That the Association express 
its appreciation of the lifelong devotion 
of Mrs. Thomas G. Masaryk to the Unita- 
rian faith and send to His Excellency, 
President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia our 
very. sincere sympathy in his bereave- 
ment. 2 


To Sustain Transylvanian Churches 


Resolved, That the cause of religious 
liberty in Transylvania deserves and 
requires the unwearied support of all 
lovers of freedom and justice, and that we 
condemn the failure of the Rumanian 
Government to carry out the explicit 
terms of the Treaty by which the rights 
of the religious minorities are established. 


& 


Amnesty and War-time Opinions 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian 
Association commend to the President of 
the United States the granting of amnesty 
to men imprisoned under war-time legis- 
lation for the expression of their opinions. 
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Resolved, That the Association recom- 
mends for the Campaign By and With 
the Young People the generous and per- 
sistent support of all the churches and 
of the administrative organizations of the 
denomination. 3) 


For Both League and Court 


Be.ievinc that the economic and the 
moral interests of the United States are 


inseparably bound up with the welfare of 
the world, and that America’s favored 
position imposes a corresponding duty; 
and 

BELiEvinc that organization to promote 
international understanding and co-opera- 
tion is the most effective way to abolish 
war in the future and thereby save civiliza- 
tion from collapse,— 


We therefore approve most heartily the 
proposal of President Harding that the 
United States give its support to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and urge the speedy advice and consent 
of the Senate to that proposal. 


Further, we hereby urge upon our 
fellow-citizens, upon the President, and 
upon Congress, the wisdom of joining the 
League of Nations on such terms as will 
be consistent with the honor and dignity 
of our Republic. 

G 


Resolved, The American Unitarian 
Association reasserts its belief in the 
fundamental rights of free speech, free 
press, and free assemblage. We call for 
a fresh appreciation of the importance 
of these basic liberties and for a new 
determination to pass on to our children 
unimpaired these precious gifts from our 
freedom-loving fathers. 


| THE WORLD WE LIVE IN | 


Churches that Stand Aloof 


[Western Christian Advocate] 


There may be a philosophy of isolation 
that is worthy the consideration of 
thoughtful men, but we have our doubts. 
The spirit of the age is calling for co- 
operation. It is insistent upon the neces- 
sity of the forces of Christianity at least 
that they shall yield that they may work 
together. The old stiffness in doctrine, 
the old intolerance, the old neck-slim 
and hide-bound doctrinaire is the unde- 
sirable of the day. And yet there .are 
those churches which stand aloof from 
others as though it were to their advan- 
tage not to join in co-operation, as though 
they held such strict doctrines and pure 
teaching of our Lord that they cannot 
afford in the least to compromise by asso- 
ciating with other bodies of Christian be- 
lievers. Isolation is just as harmful for 
a chureh as it is for a nation. 
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be a home of expression. There should 
be the expression of beauty in music, 
drama, games, dancing. This should be 
for everybody. The workingman should 
get the team-sense in the factory. This 
is a crucial time for democracy. We 
have all sorts of despotisms here and 
abroad. 

Where should we look for leadership 
when democracy is in danger? Unitarians 
are heirs of the Puritan tradition, and it 
is up to us to preserve it. The Puritan 
spirit enunciated the most positive doc- 
trine ever set forth: “Thy will be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

“To serve God here and now,” said 

Mr. Lee, “not with pious resignation to 
the powers of evil, but with stern deter- 
mination that the right shall at all costs 
prevail; to set no limits to the service to 
which they had been called or to the com- 
. pleteness of the destined victory,—such 
was the essence of the Puritan faith and 
inspiration.” Theirs was the first real 
crusade. They came not to rescue an 
ancient sepulchre, but to found a righteous 
city. They had no idea that you could 
shirk public responsibility. You could 
never reach their standard if you did all 
you could and then some. 

Democracy is in danger everywhere, 
and America should carry the torch. Ours 
should be the leadership; we have the 
title-réle. We are an idealistic people, 
but we have forgotten our part. ‘We are 
possessed of no moral purpose that can 
mobilize our spiritual powers. We still 
preserve the form of democracy which 
the Puritans established over two hun- 
dred years ago, but the living spirit of 
democracy has gone to sleep. All that the 
world hears from us is that we are 
feverishly seeking money; that we still 
burn people at the stake; that in this 
erisis of a tortured world we are willing 
to help in ways in general, but will not 
do so in any way in which the thing can 
be done.” 

Unitarians should carry out the Puritan 
spirit in liberal form. 

Hon. J. Weston’ Allen spoke on ‘Can 
National Prohibition be Reasonably En- 

forced?” Mr, Allen mentioned his asso- 
ciation with Hon. John D. Long, and the 
latter’s interest in Prohibition. The 

Highteenth Amendment was born of the 

sober judgment of the great body of our 

citizens, and the issue of its enforcement 
is the greatest issue of to-day. Men are 
standing by it because they see the menace 
if lawless elements get control. The 
growing disrespect for law is not due to 
the Volstead Act. There has been an 

ever-increasing wave of crime since 1890. 

.The bootlegger is only one of many seek- 
ing to undermine our government. The 
gun, the high-power auto, and hooch are 
the trinity of crime to-day. The menace 
of lawlessness must be met on every 
front. Murders are increasing. Bur- 
glaries have increased in this country 

1200 per cent. in the last ten years. In 

1917 there were more murders in Chicago 

than in the whole of the United King- 

dom. In 1921 there were 1,930 criminals 


in the prison at Joliet, Ill, and exactly 
the same number in the whole of Canada. 
The percentage of crime among Canadians 
in the United States is greater than among 
the same people in Canada. This holds 
true of other foreigners, showing there is 
Something rotten here. 

The American people are to decide 
whether there shall be enforcement or 
nullification of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment. Repeal is out of the question. The 
danger is that people who believe in law 
enforcement think that this law cannot 
be enforced. A nation-wide study shows 
that a dry wave is sweeping eastward. 
The daily press does not give a true pic- 
ture of the situation. The papers feature 
everything that goes to show the possible 
breakdown of the Highteenth Amendment. 
But there is a change coming in public 
opinion. People are tired of having the 
bootlegger made a respectable member 
of society. We do not allow vessels to be 
chartered to bring in diamonds and silks 
contrary to our tariff laws. Why should 
liquor have special privileges? People 
are getting tired of this national humilia- 
tion, and public opinion will demand that 
officials do their duty. Public officials 
should enforce the laws, and should obey 
them themselves. The time has come 
when an officer should either be true to 
his sacred oath or resign. 

Reasonable enforcement will come as a 
result of action by local authorities under 
laws passed by the individual States. 
The question is really up to the States. 
The liquor traffic was destructive of 
much that was best in American life. Our 
women will see that the Prohibition Law 
is preserved. If the church people are 
alert, the law will be enforced. The 
Highteenth Amendment was once con- 


sidered an  impossibility—but it is 
achieved. Law enforcement is not im- 
possible. 


At the close of the speaking. a program 
of citizenship for a local church was 
submitted in printed form, and aroused 
much interest. It said, “Service must 
follow worship,” and went on to suggest 
that “since even individual character is 
chiefly the product of our relations with 
our fellows, and since the spiritual ideals 
for which the church stands are the neces- 
sary basis of growth in life, whether it 
be in the local community, the nation, or 
throughout the world, churches are realiz- 
ing that to save the world, and even to 
cultivate worthful personalities, they must 
have a program of service as well as of 
worship.” The legitimate field of work 
for the church is believed to be co- 
operation with social and civic agencies 
and self-schooling in citizenship. It is 
suggested that there be a Department of 
Citizenship of the Church, including both 
young and old, to guide the church in both 
study and action. 

The above statement was issued by the 
social service committee of the Alliance 
of Unitarian Women, and was endorsed 
by many Unitarian and other social 
workers, ministers, laymen, and lay- 
women. : 
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The annual business meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society was held at 
the close of the afternoon, and the fol- 
lowing officers ‘were elected: President, 
Rev. William L. Walsh; vice-president, 
Rey. James A. Fairley; field secretary, 
Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge; treasurer, Mr. 
Seymour H. Stone. Directors: Rey. 
Harold G. Arnold, West Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Merrill E. Champion, M.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond, Newton, 
Mass.; Rey. Christopher. R. Eliot, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., Port- 
land, Ore.; Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell, 
Mass.; Edward P. Furber, Watertown, 
Mass.; Rey. Francis W. Holden, Rock- 
land, Mass.; Rey. Charles R. Joy, -Ded- 
ham, Mass.; Rev. William H. Parker, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Tilton, Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. Manly B. 
Townsend, Medfield, Mass.; Mrs. George 
Whiting, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur, Berkeley, Calif. ' 


“Listen, You People”—Fred Stone 


Fred. Stone, famous comedian, who 
startled the theatrical and religious world 
last winter by turning Christian in a little 
Western town when his train was snow- 
bound, proved Monday evening, May 14, 
that his conversion was genuine. Follow- 
ing the applause that greeted one of his 
dances at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City, he held up his hand and 
said: “Listen. I’ve got something to tell 
you people. Recently I made a statement 
that has been taken up by the public 
more than I thought it would be—that 
was my decision to cease being a passive 
sort of Christian and become an active 
worker for God. .I-want to make that 
statement over again. I want to tell you 
people that a time comes in every man’s 
life when he wants to come out and: take 
a step like this. When you have done 
this you can feel secure, at peace. with 
the world, and face the future with con-, 
fidence. I have been criticised for not 
abandoning my profession after I came 
out for the Lord Jesus Christ. I want 
to say that my profession is as good as 
any in the world, and why should I aban- 
don it any more than any other profes- 
sional man should abandon his when he 
becomes a Christian? God need not be 
worshiped within the four walls of a 
church. We may carry the thought of 
God with us in everything that we do.” 


Youngest of the Family 


THE ReEGISTER is pleased to welcome to 
the family of Unitarian periodicals the 
Unitarian News, published in the interest 
of the Unitarian churches comprising the 
Joseph Priestley Conference. It is an 
eight-page paper, well printed, and filled 
with readable—and, what is more to the 
point, brief—articles by ministers and 
vaymen, and an abundance of up-to-date 
news from the churches in the Conference. 
Such an enterprise deserves wide distri- 
bution and long life. It gives the Joseph 
Priestley Conference what all Unitarian 
conferences need, a medium of exchange 


’ and necessary publicity. ~ , 


. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


King “Tut” did not like 
his Father-in-law’s Religion 
Many articles and a number of books 
have been inspired by the discovery of the 
tomb of King Tut-Ankh-Amen. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle declares that King Tut’s out- 
raged spirit has been influential in the 
punishment of the desecrators. At all 
events, the discovery has acted powerfully 
on the religious instincts of mankind, and 
people are interested to know just what he 
believed. Prof. Edward F. Humphrey has 
expounded as well as any one King Tut’s 
religion: ‘King Tut was the son-in-law 
of Iknathon, who is called the first mono- 
theist in history. Iknathon set himself 
up as a god to be worshiped, and had the 
shrines of all other gods destroyed. There 
have been many gods responsible for 
various phases of the success of the fellahs 
or peasants, but since the idea of king 
and religion had become closer and closer 
associated, this transition seemed natural. 
On succeeding to the’ throne, King Tut de- 
stroyed the new cult and re-established 
the priests with more pomp than ever.” 


Mr. Bryan a Best Seller 


G. W. Chamberlain of the University of 
Chicago Press, speaking of the sort of 
religious books people are reading, says 
that there is a constantly increasing de- 
mand for studies in the life of Jesus. 
“As to the controversy between funda- 
mentalists and modernists, we have not 
specially emphasized it in our program of 
publications. Our own judgment is that 
the modernists prefer something which is 
not controversial, but constructive. On 
the other hand, the fundamentalists are so 
perfectly certain of their own ground, that 
they do not care to read anything more 
profound than Mr. Bryan, whose book has 
undoubtedly been one of the best sellers.” 


The Age of Conversion 


Dean Walter Scott Athearn of the Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Educa- 
tion has recently announced conclusions 
reached by him and his associates after 
an exhaustive study of the age of conver- 

-sion and of uniting with the church. The 
records of 6,194 persons in forty-three 
States were tabulated, and are as follows: 
“More people join the Methodist Church 
between their tenth and eleventh birth- 
days than in any other years of their 
lives. Formerly they were supposed to 
join at sixteen or seventeen. Thus we 
have pushed the actual age of joining back 
about five or six years. In the Congrega- 
tional Church, the children are joining at 
thirteen instead of at fifteen, and in the 
Presbyterian Church the largest number 
of people join the church between the ages 
of twelve and thirteen. In the Baptist 
Chureh and in the Church of Disciples the 
age of greatest frequency ranges from 
eleven to thirteen instead of from fourteen 
to fifteen, as was previously supposed. The 
peak for all denominations is between 
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thirteen and fourteen years. The statis- 
tics for the five denominations last year, 
the Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Disciples, show that 
one-fourth of the persons joining a church 
were under the age of eleven years, ten 
months, and twenty-two days. One-fourth 
joined after they were twenty-one. One- 
half of 50 per cent. of the church acces- 
sions were people between the ages of 
eleven and twenty-one years—or an age 
range of nine years and six months.” 


The Woman’s Angle 


Agnes Macphail, spinster, and Canada’s 
first woman member of Parliament, is a 
member of the Latter Day Saints (Mor- 
mon) Congregation of Montreal, and was 
a guest of the Temple Hmmanuel Sister- 
hood at the closing luncheon of that or- 
ganization. She took occasion to offer 
criticisms in regard to the marriage sery- 
ice, and to wax sarcastic about certain 
characteristics of the masculine sex. Said 
she, speaking of women’s opportunity: 
“Love and service—these are women’s 
two most distinctive characteristics and 
was there ever a time in the world’s his- 
tory when these qualities were needed 
as much as they are to-day? I believe 
we are coming to the most glorious era 
the world has ever seen. The old ideal, 
the male ideal of fighting, has gone. I 
think one of the things women can do is 
to make war what it is—hell. We must 
not be afraid to say that if we love 
humanity we must refuse to kill human- 
ity. My conception of patriotism is that 
we love all people—our own most, of 
course, because they are closest to us, but 
through them we should learn to love and 
understand all. Politics viewed as the 
business of looking after this great big 
family of ours in Canada—that is the kind 
of politics I think women should be in. 
The individual woman must learn to ap- 
proach politics from her own angle, but 
she can work through existing parties and 
she can always stand for what is highest 
and right. Do the right thing, not the 
expedient thing.” 


From Woman Suffrage to Religion 


Miss Christabel Pankhurst, English 
suffragette, who is now in America, has 
“got” religion. And, as she formerly got 
militant suffrage, she has got it hard. 
Shortly after her arrival in Canada she 
was asked by a Presbyterian minister in 
Toronto to deliver an address on suffrage. 
To the astonishment of minister and con- 
gregation she gave a personal recital of 
her spiritual experiences since the war. 
She admitted that while she formerly 
thought the ills of humanity could only 
be eured by social revolution, she now be- 
lieves that only the love of God can save 
the world. Miss Pankhurst is a premil- 
lenarian, a fundamentalist, theologically. 
Armageddon is approaching, she says. 


When it comes it will spell the end of 


the age. After that catastrophe, Christ 
will come again, and usher in the thou- 
sand years of peace. 


Commends Dr. Jacks’ Book 


Says the editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury, commending the book “Religious 
Perplexities,’ Dr. L. P. Jacks, author: 
“It is a little book of scarce one hundred 
pages; it is readable by any person with 
ordinary intelligence, and it will instruct 
and illuminate the mind of every reader, 
be he savant or man of the street. Not 
since Professor James’ ‘Is Life Worth 
Living?’ has the very soul of religion been 
caught in a volume so small and so fas- 
cinating. It brushes away thick growths 
of perplexities arising from the creeds 
and inherited metaphysical presupposi- 
tions and from other fictitious sources, 
and confronts the intelligence and con- 
science with the challenge of indisputable 
reality. It is a good book for those to 
read whom life has wounded. It would 
be an inspiring book in the hands of 
youth. It will prove a moral tonic to all 
dispirited and baffled souls. And as for 
ministers and all teachers of religion, it 
will clear the way, put. first things first, 
and open up the very heart of the mystery 
of life. Any reader of the Christian Cen- 
tury who spends his dollar for this book 
through the editor’s recommendation will 
inevitably so associate the recommenda- 
tion with the book that he will in all 
likelihood sit down and answer this per- 
sonal letter with an expression of his 
gratitude.” Dr. Jacks, who is editor of 
the Hibbert Journal and principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, England, is 
a Unitarian. 


Passing of Orthodox Hebrew 


There is probably no religious faith that 
is undergoing more vigorous transforma- 
tions than that of the orthodox Jews, 
as Tur Reeisrer notes in important news, 
from time to time. The situation is 
summed up in a prominent journal, the 
American Israclite: “Literature issued by 
the union of American Hebrew congre- 
gations asserts that there are 200,000 
Jewish children in New York public 
schools. Only 50,000 of these are regis- 
tered with Jewish schools. What becomes 
of the remaining 150,000? I am quoting 
from one of these union leaflets: ‘There 
are said to be 1,000 synagogues in the 
United States. The average seating capa- 
city is below 200. There cannot, therefore, 
be more than 200,000 synagogued Jews. 
What becomes of the rest, 2,800,000? 
‘There are from 10,000 to 15,000 Jewish 
men and women at the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. These 
students will be educated men and women 
of the next generation. What efforts are 
being put forth to win these men and 
women for the cause?” About 1,000 Jew- 
ish communities in the small towns of the 
United States are on the lists of the union 
of American Hebrew congregations as 
communities without rabbis altogether.” 
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THE CHURCHES AT WORK 


San Diego’s Own Mission Adds 
Many to Church Membership 


Mr. Bard’s parish shows how the local 
congregation may make a success of tt 


Not being among the ehurches on the 
Pacific Coast to which the Laymen’s 
League was sending its. mission, the Uni- 
tarian church at San Diego; Calif., of 
which Rey. Howard B. Bard is pastor, 
decided that it would conduct its own 
mission—or campaign, as it preferred to 
call it. The campaign was to have two 
objectives: first, to acquaint the people 
of the city more fully with the things 
Unitarians believe; second, to add to the 
membership of the church as many people 
as possible. After thorough discussion of 
the project and plans of a campaign by 
the board of trustees of the church, the 
local chapter of the Laymen’s League, the 
Women’s Alliance, and the parish, it was 
decided to conduct such a campaign dur- 
ing the period of six weeks preceding 
Haster Sunday, the campaign to center 
upon services on the six Sundays and the 
Wednesdays of this period. A general 
campaign committee composed of the 
board of trustees, the presidents of the 
Laymen’s League and the Women’s Alli- 
ance, and the superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school had in charge the general plans. 
A publicity committee of four young busi- 
ness men was organized to assist the pas- 
tor in getting the campaign before the 
people. A hospitality committee of about 
fifteen had for its special task the wel- 
coming of people as they came to the 
services. And a special committee had 
charge of the Wednesday evening meet- 
ings, which were purely social in their 
nature. Previous to opening the campaign, 
each family in the parish had been asked 
to send in the names of at least five per- 
sons who might possibly become interested 
in the Unitarian church. This brought 
out a valuable list of names. These were 
all circularized informing them of the 
campaign and inviting them to attend and 
hear the series of sermons, a program of 
which was enclosed. This invitation was 
from the board of trustees of the church. 

The publicity committee decided upon 
two methods of advertising: First, a week 
in advance of the beginning of the cam- 
paign, fifty three-sheet billboards were 
used throughout the city, announcing the 
campaign and giving the sermon subjects ; 
second, practically quarter-page display 
advertisements were run in each of the 
three dailies for a week preceding the be- 
ginning of the Sunday morning special 
services. These display advertisements 
were for the eye of the casual reader, 
the final display giving the full list of 
sermon subjects. The campaign com- 
mittee decided on the following subjects 
for the six sermons, and in the order 
listed: “The Unitarian Idea of the Uni- 
verse,” “The Divinity of Man,” “Jesus: 
What we Believe about Him,” “The Uni- 
tarian View of the Bible,’ “Self-Realiza- 
tion: The Supreme Object of Life,’ and 
“The Life that has no End,” all of which 


were to be delivered by the pastor of 
the church. At the six special Sunday 
morning services the formal service of 
the church was dropped and congrega- 
tional singing, from song sheets specially 
printed for each service, was made a 
prominent feature. The results of the 
campaign were satisfactory. From the 
first the church was filled: with eager 
people who wanted to know about the 
things Unitarians believe. In spite of a 
downpour of rain on the second Sunday, 
coming just at the church hour, 453 peo- 
ple were at the service. The total attend- 
ance at the six Sunday morning ser- 
vices was 3,429,—an average of 572 each 
service. The total attendance at all ser- 
vices during the six weeks of the cam- 
paign, including the forum and Wednes- 
day evening meetings, was 10,566, or an 
average of 1,761 per week. The Wednes- 
day evening meetings, three in number, 
the object of which was to give the new 
people an opportunity to get acquainted 
with the people of the church, were well 
attended and enjoyable. 

The campaign culminated Easter Sun- 
day. For the three Sundays previous to 
Easter, members of the hospitality com- 
mittee had handed to each person entering 
the church at the morning services a card 
with the Bond of Union printed on it. 
At these services the pastor spoke re- 
garding this requirement for membership, 
and urged the people to prepare to unite 
with the church on Easter Sunday. Ac- 
cordingly, on Easter Sunday seventy-two 
adults, with.a class of eighteen young 
people coming forward by themselves and 
ahead of the adults, received the right 
hand of fellowship of the church. An 
additional class of eighteen adults and five 
young people are to be received at a later 
date. Other results of the campaign need 
to be recognized. At the very best, only 
a few churches can hope to have the 
mission that is being carried on by the 
National Laymen’s League. Such a cam- 
paign as this may be organized by any 
parish. The people of the local parish 
carry it through, and there is no chance 


for a slump or relapse after the specialists 
of the mission have gone to another field 
It develops the ability of the local church 
to organize a campaign, and this ability 
can be utilized year after year in a neyer- 
ending campaign for the upbuilding of the 
Unitarian Church. The cost is not exces- 
sive. That of the San Diego campaign 
did not exceed $500. 


Channing Federation 
Elects Officers 


Due to the untiring efforts of Hugo 
O. EH. Carlborg of the Westminster Unita- 
rian Church, Providence, R.I., the Chan- 
ning Federation is once more a progres- 
sive federation. Meetings were held 
during the year at the Westminster 
Church, Providence, the Pilgrim Church, 
Attleboro, Mass., and at All Souls Church, 
New London, Conn. The third was a two- 
day conference, Saturday and Sunday, 
May 12 and 18. The officers of the Chan- 
ning Federation are as follows: President, 
Hugo O. H. Carlborg, Providence, R.I.; 
vice-president, Mrs. Ryder Holmes Gay, 
Providence, R.I.; secretary, Miss Bliza- 
beth Sanger, New Bedford, Mass.; acting 
treasurer, Miss 8. lola Rose, New London, 
Conn.; director, Hugo O. BH. Carlborg, 
Providence, R.I. 


_New Church at Portland, Ore. 


Unitarians of Portland, Ore., have an- 
nounced the purchase of the quarter 
block at the southwest corner of Twelfth 
and Salmon Streets as a site for a new 
church edifice. The price paid was ap- 
proximately $35,000.. The estimated cost 
of the new church is $100,000. Plans for 
the building, being prepared by Jamieson 
Parker, provide for a red brick struc- 
ture of old England Unitarian chureh de- 
sign. The Unitarian church recently sold 
its.property at the corner of Broadway and 
Yamhill Streets to a syndicate of Port- 
land business men for $200,000. The old 
church building, which was erected in 
1868, will be torn down at once to make 
room for a modern commercial structure. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


FOR SALE—FURNITURE 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Discount for 6 or more insertions. 
Watch these columns each week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Minimum charge $1.00. 
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FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


FURNITURE—For sale: Four old mahogany | GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 


dining-room chairs, 
mahogany table. No dealers. 


Address, 
Appleton Street, Cambridge. 


DUPLEX ~~ 
CIRCULATION 


in good condition; old 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 

bs White Mountains to every part of the globe. r i iy 
I recognized as the ‘‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 
-Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


Mite REFRIGERATORS: 


ton Model 10, like new, $35. Empirn Typn 


102 | Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y. 


“In Over A Million Homes’’ they are 
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In the Iowa Unitarian Association 


News of the people who are making the 
liberal cause alive in a great region 


Lincotyn, Nes.—Rev. J. W. Macdonald: 
University students conducted the service 
on Young People’s Sunday. Excellent ad- 

Jdresses were made by Marianna Cum- 
mings, on “Youth and the Principles of 
the Unitarian Church”; Guy Hyatt, on 
“What a Liberal Faith Means to a College 
Student”; Jess Randall, on “Getting Ac- 
quainted with the Unitarian Church”; 
Carol Aylsworth, on “The Need for Reli- 
gious Hducation.” Mr. Macdonald wel- 
comed into church membership eleven 
students, nine of them having become 
interested in the church within the last 


year. The Young People’s Society fiour- 
ishes. Usually there is an attendance 


of more than forty students at the Sun- 
day evening discussions. Nearly all the 
members of the society are constant at- 
tendants at the Sunday morning service. 
The New Unitarian Hymnal has been 
adopted. Mr. Macdonald exchanged pul- 
pits one Sunday with Rev. Ralph HE. 
Bailey of Omaha, Neb. Sunday evening, 
April 8, the church was filled with a 
congregation of five hundred to hear Dr. 
William L. Sullivan’s address on “The 
Meaning of Faith.” Dr. and Mrs. Sulli- 
van and Mr. and Mrs. Wellington Smith 
were returning from the Pacific Coast, 
and stopped off at Lincoln for a few 
hours. Mr. Smith sang two solos during 
the service. 

Iowa Crry, Ia.—Rey. A. L. Weatherly: 
During the winter the outstanding events 
were the visits of Dr. Charles F. Dole and 
Dr. H. A. Steiner. The local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League has had regular 
monthly meetings with dinner. At one 
meeting the local water problem was dis- 
cussed. Another meeting was addressed 
by Dr. Hart, president of the National 
Prison Association. In January the 
church had a get-together social which 
was attended by about seventy members 
of the congregation. Recently H. C. Dor- 
eas, registrar of the University of Iowa, 
was elected president of the society. The 
meetings of the Young People’s Religious 
Union have been largely attended. The 
speakers have usually been professors 
from the University. Prof. C. M. Case 
gave a series of four talks on “Human 
Origins.” Members of the Department of 
Geology followed with another series of 
four talks on “Religion from the Stand- 
point of Geology.” On the following four 
Sunday evenings members of the Child 
Welfare Department talked on themes 
connected with their work. Dr. F. H. 


’ Knight gave three talks on “Religion and 


the Scientific Attitude toward Life.” 
During March, Prof. G. G. Benjamin of 
the Department of History gave a series 
of talks on “The Origin of- Christianity 
and the Social Teachings of Jesus.” The 
weekly parties for the students have been 
eontinued during the winter. The dra- 
matic committee has furnished a number 
of delightful one-act plays for these 
occasions. One of the most satisfactory 
activities of the Young People’s Religious 
Union is the informal ‘Sunday evening 
suppers for which the modést charge of 
fifteen cents is made. These are attended 
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by students and members of the church. 
Thirteen new names have been recently 
added to the church membership book. 
Humesorpi, I4.—Rey. Agnes ©. Larson: 
The church observed Young People’s Sun- 
day. Members of Unity League were in 
full charge. ‘The Laymen’s League gave 
a supper at which Robert B. Day was 
the guest of honor, and addressed the 
men. He also occupied the pulpit, Sun- 
day morning, Mareh 11, and spoke at the 
meeting of Unity League in the evening. 
Rey. Eleanor E. Gordon preached in Hum- 
boldt, March 4, and spoke at the Unity 
League meetings. She reviewed Robin- 
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son’s “The Mind in the Making” in the 
evening. Mrs. Clark E. Daniels, Iowa 
director of the National Alliance, was in 
Humboldt, March 22, and gave an ingpir- 
ing talk to the women of the Ladies’ 
Circle, who gave a luncheon for her. 
OmaHa, Nes.—Rey. Ralph L. Bailey: 
The present year has been one of satis- 
faction in the ministry of Mr. Bailey, who 
came to Omaha in November, 1922. The 
trustees, under George Sumner, intro- 
duced the house-to-house canvass plan of 
financing, a method that added about 
$1,000 to the year’s fund above the usual 
(Continued on page 22) 


LOST ATLANTIS FOUND 


This is thoroughly proven by the new book ‘‘Ancient Britain’’— 
“The Cradle of Civilization’”’ by Capt. George H. Cooper. . 


The author, a Sea Captain, Astronomer, Archaeologist and Inventor of 
the Octimal System of Arithmetic (now ‘being agitated in England in 
connection with the currency) is thoroughly familiar with the coasts, 
winds and ocean currents of Europe. He has been quietly working twenty 
years on this book and has gathered an array of facts that are astounding 


and indisputable. 


: June 5, 1922. 

I have read the book, “Ancient Britain,’ with 
fascinating interest for it throws light into the 
dim regions of the remote past. Since my eighth 
year I have wondered about Stonehenge. Early 
science was told to initiates within its sacred 
enclosure. Britain and Wales have filled a 
mighty career in human evolution. Venerable 
Salisbury plain is comparable to Palestine. I 
have written so many articles on Atlantis that 
the chapter on that submerged civilization is of 
great interest. The chapter on the Cortesian 
Codex is of equal interest. Ancient Mexico 
and Yucatan are so wonderful that the half has 
not been told. The very name Druid has always 
fascinated me, also Perseus, the Argonauts, 
Plato, the Odyssey and Mound Builders of 
America. The chapter on the ‘Transformation 
Myths, page 211, and on the Cross, page 219, 
are of great archaeological interest. And to me 
especially the chapters on Mathematics of the 
Ancients and Calendars, pages 241-259. 1 recom- 
mend this new book, revealing years of study, 
to all who are interested in the origin of human 
civilization. 

EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN, 
Director of Mount Lowe Observatory, Los 
Angeles. 


Hillis-Murgotten Co., Publishers 


Read what these four critics say about it. 


April, 1922. 
Massive and overwhelming proofs that the 
Garden of Eden was on Salisbury Plain. A 

masterpiece of archaeological New Thought. 

H. L. MENCKEN, 

Editor of Smart Set. 

Feb. 15, 1923. 
This book will be recognized as a remark- 
able contribution to archaeological matters, 
with the merit that a plain man can read it 
with surprising ease. It reveals wide reading, 
profound reflection and discriminating use of 
materials and I do not see how it will be pos- 
sible to refute the many facts presented. It 
should appeal to every modern minister, for 
whether true or unproven, it throws a fascin- 
ating light on the comparative study of ancient 

origins. REV. CHAS. PEASE, 
Minister Unitarian Church, San Jose. 


I have no hesitation in saying that your work 
stands in a class by itself. 

The facility with which your piercing vision 
* * is able to detect simiJarities or identity 
in the most unlikely quarters is very remark- 
able. W. R. HALLIDAY, 

Rathbone Professor of Ancient History, 
The University of Liverpool. 


34 South Second Street, San Jose, California 


Enclosed find (check) (money order) for $3.00 for which please send me, prepaid, one 
copy of ‘“‘Ancient Britain’ —‘‘The Cradle of Civilization’’. 


Name 


Town 


Street 


State 


nean, 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LAND 


MAY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 
during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 


exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CAIRO JERUSALEM ETC. 


ee 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


WORKERS WITH GOD 


They will maintain 
the fabric of the 
WORLD, and in the 
handiwork of their 
craft is their prayer. 


(Continued from page 21) 

income. The Laymen’s League course of 
lectures has come to a successful conclu- 
sion. The Alliance increases every month 
in attendance. Mr. Bailey has been re- 
viewing Stoddard’s “Revolt of Civiliza- 
tion.” The Unity Club meetings have 
more than kept up their interest. Among 
the subjects considered are “Walter de 
la Mare,” “Schools and Organs of Criti- 
cism,” “Literature of the South,” “James 
Branch Cabell,” “Modern British Poetry.” 
The Pioneers’ basket-ball team won the 
championship of the Church League. 
The church school committee rewarded 
the faithful attendants with a delightful 
spring party. Two of the spring congre- 
gations—at the Easter service, and on 
the occasion of Dr. Sullivan’s visit—have 
been notable for large numbers. Scores 
were turned away on the last occasion. 

DavENPoRT, Ja—Rev. Kenneth UH. 
Evans: A Unitarian young people’s club 
was organized in February, largely as 
the result of intensive work in the Sun- 
day-school brought to a head by the visit 
of Miss Katrina Mathiesen of Iowa City 
on Young People’s Sunday. ‘The club is 
made up mainly of the high-school pupils 
of the church school, with a few older 
ones, all under the guidance of an advi- 
sory committee, the chairman of which 
is Miss Leah Plath. The president is 
David Foutz; vice-president, Miss Martha 
Blazer; secretary, Waldo Regenitter; 
treasurer, Miss Lois Klenze. The club 
furnished a chorus for Waster Sunday. It 
meets every other Wednesday evening for 
a program and social meeting, and it has 
already helped to furnish ushers for the 
church and to provide entertainments for 
parish socials. Many of its members 
united with the church on Waster, when, 
as a result of a membership campaign, 
forty names were added to the parish 
list. Rey. Ernest Akin of Louisville, Ky., 
was a guest at a supper Saturday eve- 
ning, March 24, and the preacher on Sun- 
day, March 25. Mr. Evans exchanged 
pulpits, March 11, with Rev. W. W. Argow 
of the People’s Church, Cedar Rapids. 
Mr. Argow also spoke Sunday evening on 
‘Is there a place for Dr. Grant and Dr. 
Fosdick in the Christian Church?’ Rob- 
ert B. Day, field secretary of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, was a guest on 
March 8 at a joint meeting of the Davyen- 
port and Moline chapters. Despite bad 
weather, the Sunday morning attendance 
has shown a marked increase. The 
Drama Club continues its fine program of 
lectures. The Alliance at its annual meet- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

It was established by Unita- 
rians. 

It is conducted by Unitarians. 

It must be supported by Unita- 
rians. 1" 

Its work is curtailed to-day by 
lack of funds. 


PRESIDENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreAsurRER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel. T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall, 


PARKER B. FIELD, GrnrraAt SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 
For information apply to the President, 


REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. ; 
Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


ing elected: President, Mrs. H. L. Huebot- 
ter; vice-president, Mrs. Jacob Vogler; 
secretary, Miss Hmma Lumsden; treas- 
urer, Mrs. L. H. Valentine. 

Keokuk, IA.—Rey. Carlyle Summerbell : 
An interesting experiment was made in 
the Keokuk church with the assistance of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association and the 
Western Unitarian Conference, in a week 
of special meetings. Rev. Curtis W. Reese 
preached Sunday evening; Rey. A. W. 
Slaten of the Third Church of Chicago, 
Monday evening; Rev. L. M. Birkhead of 
Kansas City, Tuesday evening; Rey. 
Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings; Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley of Chicago, Friday evening, the 
week beginning March 11. The members | 
of the church rallied nobly to this experi- 
ment, and the enthusiasm was gratifying. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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(Continued from page 22) 
In spite of bad weather, large congrega- 
tions were present each evening. The at- 
tendance at Sunday morning service since 
the meetings has been the largest in 
many years. Thirteen new members have 


been received into the church, eleven of: 


them, April 8. Asaph Buck has started 
a parsonage fund with a generous dona- 
tion. Mrs. H. C. Hodge has been elected 
superintendent of the church school. Miss 
Adalove Howell, the church clerk, has re- 
cently returned from Japan; and is now 
actively engaged in church work. The 
Laymen’s League and the Alliance are 
both in healthy condition. At a recent 
Laymen’s League meeting, Sergeant Cox, 
who recently united with the church, gave 
an address on “The Russian Prison 
Camps in Germany.” Mr. Summerbell is 
devoting much attention to church adver- 
tising, with marked results. 

Sroux Crry, Ia.—Rev. Charles E. Sny- 
der: Miss Marienne Gould, Frank Helm, 
Miss Charlotta Hoskins, and John P. Voor- 
hees were the speakers on Young People’s 
Sunday. A mothers-and-daughters dinner 
was given January 17, with Mrs. J. W. 
Hubbard presiding, and Miss Margaret 
Foster, Mrs. 8. L. Taylor, and Mrs. O. W. 
Haryey responding to the introductions. 
The Laymen’s League chapter gave a 
dinner February 8, which the men pre- 
pared and served, in recognition of the 
thirty-eighth birthday anniversary of the 
Sioux City church. Miss Elizabeth Glenn 
and Guy J. Tomlinson were the speakers. 
The Laymen’s League luncheons, Tuesday 
noons, have been continued with success 
during the winter and spring. The guest 
and speaker, March 18, was Robert B. 
Day, field secretary of the Laymen’s 
League. The League has elected as its 
officers for the new year: President, Robin 
L. Hamilton ; vice-president, Dr. R. B. Gil- 
mour; secretary, Guy J. Tomlinson ; treas- 
urer, Dr. H. ©. Latchem. Mr. Snyder con- 


tinued his Friday evening lectures until. 


April 6, giving a series of reviews of 
Wells’s “Outline of History.” He has 
preached recently in Keokuk. Ia., and 
Madison, Wis.; and in Sioux Falls, S.D., 
and Washta, Ia. 
there are Unitarian clubs which are 
branches of the Sioux: City church. Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese occupied the pulpit April 
15, spoke for the Goodfellowship Club 
that evening, -and for the Laymen’s 
League, Tuesday, April 17. Monday eve- 


ning, Mr. Reese addressed the Unitarian | 


Club in Sioux Falls. During March, Mr. 
Snyder preached a series of Lenten ser- 
mons on “The Romance of Liberalism.” 
At a recent luncheon of the Laymen’s 
‘League, one of its own members, Dr. 
Grant J. Ross, eighty-two years old, 
talked on ‘Personal Reminiscences of 
Abraham Lincoln.” An interesting inno- 
yation in the parish work is a weekly 
supper for the chureh school on Thursday 
evening, followed by moving pictures. 
The church school has re-elected. its offi- 
cers of last year: Superintendent, R. L. 
Kitch; assistant superintendent, Miss 
Ethel .Dow; secretaries, Mrs. Warner 
Marsh, Miss Gwynne Gill.. The new treas- 
urer is Miss Virginia Meares. Unity 
Circle has also re-elected its officers, as 
follows: President, Mrs. F. BE. Horton; 
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In the last two places | 
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vice-president, Mrs. A. HB. McManus; sec- 
retary, Mrs. C. B. Gould; treasurer, Mrs, 
C. EH. Snyder. The officers of Unity Guild 
for the new year are; President, Mrs. 
L. D. Swift; vice-president, Mrs. J. W. 
Hubbard; secretary, Mrs. R. B. Gilmour; 
treasurer, Mrs..C. T. Stevens. The annual 
meeting of the congregation was held 
Wednesday evening, April 4, with a parish 
dinner. Excellent reports were received 
from all the church organizations, and 
from the treasurer. Sixty new members 
of the church were reported for the year. 
A new budget was adopted containing a 
substantial increase in the minister’s 
salary. Charles Breun, R. L. Hamilton, 
R. V. Sager, and 8. L. Taylor were elected 
trustees for three years. Burton H. Sax- 
ton, one of the trustees of the church, is 
now president of the local Rotary Club. 
C. M. Walter, another of the trustees, is 
president of Kiwanis for the current year, 
and still another trustee, S. L. Taylor, is 
Kiwanis secretary. Hon. A. O. Wakefield, 
former president of the Laymen’s League, 
is now a judge of the District Court by 
election. Mrs. Caroline Groninger Gore 
of Orlando, Fla., a pioneer resident of 
Sioux City, and a charter member of the 
Sioux City Unitarian Church, was buried 
from the church February 26. Another 
early member of the congregation, Mrs. 
Viola Follette, has recently died in Cali- 
fornia. 


A New Magazine for Americans 


A new national bi-monthly magazine 
ealled the American Review has just been 
issued which deserves to be known by 
thoughtful men and women in America, 
for its specific object is to formulate the 
meaning and the purposes of American 
life. With this ideal in mind it has 
assembled on its board of editors experts 
in the fields of polities, labor, industry, 
education, psychology, philosophy, art, 
religion, and science. Unitarians will be 
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interested to know that G. A. Brown, 
father of the publication, is a member of 
the church at Bloomington, Ill., and Dr, 
A. Eustace Haydon, one of the editors, is 
preaching in the church at Madison, Wis. 
The Review is published at Bloomington, 
Ill, but its headquarters are in New 
York City. 


Mr. Eliot Declines Chicago Call 


Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., has declined the unanimous call to 
become minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, Ill. 


Alliance to Educate Deaf Girl 


The Alliance of Spokane, Wash., has 
undertaken to see a deaf girl through the 
state institution for the deaf, at Vancou- 
ver. The girl will be provided with cloth- 
ing and other necessities together with 
the cost of transportation to and from the 
school. This work is being done by the 
Alliance in support of the efforts of the 
Social Service Bureau of Spokane. 


Flowers for Faithful Workers 


The Alliance of Fairhaven, Mass., be- 
lieves in honoring its retiring officers as 
well as its office-holders. Miss Mary HE. 
Bradford, who was recently elected presi- 
dent for the fourth term, was presented 
with a basket of beautiful roses in recog- 
nition of faithful service. The retiring 
recording secretary, Mrs. Zenas Winsor, 
and the treasurer, Mrs. George F. Tripp, 
were given bunches of pinks. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Miss Mary HB. Bradford; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alton B. Paull; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Frank W. Morse; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Chester Kendrick; treasurer, 
Mrs. George F. Tripp. 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE 


WHITE HOUSE 


—— 


COFFEE 


WHITE House is a 
coffee that Never dis- 
appoints. Isn’t a 
coffee of that stamp 
THE kind of coffee 
YOU are looking for? 


IDENTIFYING CUT OF THE WHITE HOUSE, AT WASHINGTON, ON 
ALL CON BULK 


ITAINERS. 


IN I, 3 AND 5 LBS., ONLY. NEVER IN 


“What are you going to give your son 
for a commencement present?’ “A job.” 
—Life. 


“T shall be so miserable all the while 
I’m away from you!” “If I could be sure 
of that, it would make me so happy.’— 
London Mail. 


Professor (in zodlogy lab.) : “What in- 
sect lives on the least food?” Bright 
Pupil: “The moth. It eats holes.”’—Upper 
Iowa Collegian. : 


Between the acts a-man hurried to the 
front of the theatre. ‘Is there a doctor 
in the house?” he asked. ‘‘What’s the use? 
It’s too late to do anything for this show!” 
said some one with a hard voice in the last 
row.—Judge. 


A well-brought-up little Episcopalian 
was turning the pages of the Prayer Book 
during the morning service, just as the 
first lesson was announced. ‘Mother,’ 
she whispered presently, “which is the 
gossip for to-day?” 


A new suburbanite was asked why he 
didn’t make a garden. “I prefer,’ he 
replied, ‘to depend on the grocer for my 
vegetables. When I ask him for beans, 
he doesn’t give me jimson weed instead.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


It was in the thrill of a nose dive, and 
Reginald, who was making his first flight, 
tugged frantically at the pilot’s sleeve. 
“We better get away from here,’ he 
shrieked; “the earth’s swelling up like a 
balloon and it’s liable to bust any 
minute.”—Washington Sun Dodger. 


Two hundred readers of THE REGISTER 
heard this authentic utterance from the 
lips of a former noted public officer, at 
one of the May Meetings: “Let us stem 
the tide which is seeking to turn back 
the clock and to play into the hands of 
those who do not realize that this situa- 
tion is charged with dynamite.” 


“Did any one ever see a good pen in a 
post-office or a bad one in a bank?” in- 
quired the inspired orator. “And who 
owns and controls the post-office? And 
who owns and controls the bank? We 
hurl this argument at any advocate of 


government ownership and we remind, 


him: You can’t change your post-office, 
but you can change your bank.” Post- 
master, please change the pens. 


A Vassar graduate in social work -was 
speaking, says the Survey. “I’m always 
awfully careful what I say and do when 
I’m visiting cases. You know it’s prob- 
ably the first time those people have ever 
come in contact with a lady, and it may 
be the last.” The “ladies,” ¢.e., the volun- 
teers of the board and special committees ; 
the “secretaries” or staff executives; and 
the “office force.” We are not yet clear 
of the crinoline days of benevolence. 


Learn a lesson in method from Mary 
Sheppard, sister of that Vera Sheppard 
who tor a few brief hours last month was 
the world’s champion long-distance dancer. 
Vera began to get tired at four o’clock 
the second morning of her continuous 
effort. But she said her morning prayers 
and quickly recovered her energies. “She 
never missed her prayers once,” said 
Mary. “I stayed up all through to look 
after her, reminding her of her prayers, 
and massaging her legs.”—Survey. 


The Christian Register 


TEN THOUSAND PLUS 


We thank you. Annual contributions 
were just above $10,000. We can raise 
the minister’s pension now above $400. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


AN ANSWER TO BRYAN 
at the 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York 


Premier Release of Film 


“EVOLUTION” 


(A six-reel feature, approved by American Museum of 
Natural History, depicting the evolution of the earth 
from the birth of the planets through the age of the 
great reptiles to the coming of primitive man.) Private 
viewers very enthusiastic. 


JUNE 4-9, 8 p.m. WED. and SAT. MATS. 3 


ADMISSION $1 CHILDREN 50c 
COME TO NEW YORK AND SEE IT 


_ UNITARIAN VISITORS 
| __TO BOSTON 


patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 

RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. = 
EHO MMMM SH STS IIe TIS ILLS ts 


Educational 


HUUECIUAUNENTNGNCHUNNNOTUENER TECUDUAUEDUCLEHUOUOOTEEOSOMOUOTEGERTOUOCHUFAERTOGUOTIE SOOO NCH 


THE MAC DUFEFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 


courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, FinishingCourses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business.Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome: 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLNS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. 11 A.M:, morning 
service. F 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Mr. Speight, 11 a.m. Holy 
Communion, 12.15. Open daily 9-4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


ISTINCTIVE PRINTING AND 
ENGRAVING of Church, 
Wedding and Business Sta- 

tionery and Announcements. All 
. work guaranteed of the Best Grade. 
Office and Typewriter Supplies. 


E. A. COMER & CO., 12 Pearl Street, Boston 


Individual Cups 


or. Be eersee, use 
the omas Service. 
—— Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 


_ | Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


